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THE SOCIAL PRESSURE IN POLITICS. 


BY WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM. 


T HAS been often said that there is no sentiment in politics. 
In order to be a good partisan a man should vote against 
his own father or brother if either should have the bad taste to 
run for office on a ticket which he is opposing. He should vote 
for a stranger in whose personality he feels little or no interest, 
against his bosom friend who may pose as the opposition candi- 
date for a state or national office. Perhaps I am stating extremes 
not likely to occur in the ordinary experience of men. But at 
the same time they are not entirely unlikely to occur, and I 
firmly believe that if the aggregate of such embarrassments and 
delicate situations in the country at large could be summed up 
after every election it would be found that a great number have 
voted for men whom at heart they disliked, against men toward 
whom they felt entirely friendly, and have not voted from a 
strict sense of the survival of the fittest, but because they looked 
upon bolting as next to high treason against the state, since it 
was treason to the party of their choice. 

The political lessons and warnings of the nineteenth century 
will have been lost upon us if we do not recognize the high moral 
questions involved in the elective franchise. Not merely of the 
nineteenth century, but still eminently connected with it. For 
this is the century in which all of us have had our start upon 
the scene, and with its closing shades many of us now strong and 
hopeful will have stepped back from the stage into the wings, 
lagging as superfluous veterans, while the young, the untried, 
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the buoyant, will have slipped into our places. Those lessons 
point preéminently to the fact of the sacredness of the franchise 
as a moral means of regeneration. The franchise in peace should 
be to each man of us what the musket is in war—our means of 
testifying our fidelity and exalted patriotism. The fleecy piles 
of ballots may seem a very simple, harmless thing beside the 
zip of the bullet and the hoarse scream of shot and shell from 
belching mortars; but they are capable of inflicting deeper, 
bloodier wounds upon the republic itself, if wrongly directed. 
All this is recognized, of course, in the daily speech of orators on 
the hustings, and in the political editorial ; but the question still 
remains as to the obiigations of party fealty versus individual 
preference and individual conscience. 

This, too, is a question which ought to possess as lively in- 
terest for us in the breathing spells of political agitation as in 
the very storm and stress of campaigns. In fact, our elections 
are already very frequent. Their frequency is increased in this 
imperial state of New York by the recent legislation of the con- 
stitutional convention with reference to the terms of the highest 
state officers, making elections hereafter for governor and lieu- 
tenant governor take place every two years; and we shall also 
vote for a larger number of senators and assemblymen. Both 
these changes are of great importance and greatly enhance 
the ever present meaning of politics even at what we usually 
term dull times. As a matter of fact, from now on we shall have 
no off years—every autumn that comes shall have its serious 
meaning for us. The limits of our assembly and senatorial dis- 
tricts being narrowed, we shall be called upon now more point- 
edly, if anything, than ever before, to choose between friends 
and neighbors as representatives in the state councils, and if the 
question of fidelity to machine or partisan nominations has ever 
been one of moment to us, such increased frequency of choice 
and such narrowing of the territorial range of selection will en- 
hance that interest. 

There is, there must be, a social side to politics—a recognition 
of the obligations which friendship, the knowledge of personal 
fitness, must have. It is human nature—at least it is American 
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nature—to value election to high political office as a supreme 
compliment and as an evidence of great confidence. A good 
many of us have a half feeling that official lightning is very coy 
—that there is no apparent reason why it should not sometimes 
strike our way too, while ostensibly we are entirely indifferent 
to it—in fact, would decline such overtures without a thought. 
The average indifference of the average American citizen to 
office—or at least to the suggestion of his name for office—is one 
of the most hazy and doubtful phenomena in the political sky. 

But even if the lightning is not destined to interfere with our 
peace and quiet, and if we individually shall never be called 
upon, like Cincinnatus, to leave our quiet surroundings for our 
country’s good, our interest in the selection is unabated and the 
social side of politics is pretty sure to obtrude itself in every 
election. I call it social—I might call it the moral or emotional 
side—anything that will serve as a catchword to distinguish the 
principle of untrammeled voting from that which as partisans 
we may be expected to give at our party’s dictation. Theoretic- 
ally, the partisan vote is obligatory. If you go into a caucus you 
are supposed to be bound by the decision of that caucus. Sup- 
pose the lightning had struck you—your fellow partisans would 
have felt under obligations to see you safely through either to 
victory or defeat. The decision of one hundred against ninety- 
nine would have been sufficient to bind the ninety and nine to 
your support, although among that ninety and nine might have 
been some of your most bitter personal and inter-partisan 
enemies. To assume that the ninety and nine in question get 
their rights is to assume that the one hundred have not been 
gathered in by unfair and disreputable means; but it is the sad 
experience of caucuses in general that heartburnings and rival- 
ries mark every step of the way, and that in a large number of 
instances the choice of the caucus is by no means the untram- 
meled choice of the majority of its members. 

In fact, all that keeps the modern caucus in its present posi- 
tion of authority is the fact that only a limited number of 
nominations can be made. Men do not want to throw away 
their votes. They would rather vote for a man person- 
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ally very objectionable to them than help the opposite party 
positively by voting or negatively by desisting from a vote. If 
the caucus were frequented regularly by the most thoughtful, con- 
servative, and disinterested partisans in every community, and 
if these took the leading part in its deliberations, the choice 
would be most truly representative. But good men are notori- 
ously negligent in such matters. They do not like the odor of 
cheap whisky, the sounds of profanity, and possibly ruffianism, 
and they leave the caucus, like a bark without a rudder, to the 
mercies of a distinctly lower class of politicians. This negli- 
gence not infrequently compels them to become bolters or else 
lose their self-respect. I do not excuse these worthy citizens for 
neglecting the caucus, but I greatly fear that many of them will 
continue to neglect it in the future as they have notoriously done 
in the past. It would be all right if new nominations could be 
multiplied ad infinitum. But the state of New York, at least, 
lays down certain restrictions as to the number of nominees for 
the higher offices at least, so that if the better element voter is 
dissatisfied with his own party nominees he has frequently no 
other consolation, unless perchance the opposite party has been 
more fortunate and selected better men whom he may support in 
spite of the ill-repressed reproaches of his more hide-bound fel- 
low partisans who resent his present wavering as a sort of per- 
sonal disloyalty. 

This last also suggests a feature of the social side of politics 
and emphasizes the value of the secret ballot. No man should 
ever deposit a ballot of which he is ashamed, and I may go fur- 
ther and say that no man should ever deposit a ballot which he 
is afraid to have known as his. But we are not all equally 
brave, equally indifferent to the opinion of others, and it isa 
lamentable fact that there are still too many places in our free 
and happy republic where the viva voce system if in operation 
would lead to endless personal turmoil. The man who truly ap- 
preciates the majesty of the ballot, who wants it to be recognized 
for what it really is and not for what it appears to the sodden, 
selfish ward-heeler—this man, I say, resents the foul slavery in 
which too many men are compelled, or feel themselves compelled, 
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to live—voting like a dark-lantern brigade—afraid to discuss 
politics with their nearest neighbors, and enjoying in secret only 
the luxury of exercising their sovereign power. Of course the 
vote of the coward and skulk is as majestic in its practical mean- 
ing as that of the man who openly proclaims his stand, but the 
moral effect of being afraid to avow one’s sentiments must be 
very debasing. 

We are nearing the time, I believe, in our national politics 
when good men and true will take hold together and demand 
that any known form of political intimidation anywhere in the 
length and breadth of this country shall cease—that is, that the 
weakest and most easily overawed voter shall be assured of ad- 
equate and immediate protection—nay, further, that good men 
of every party, disagreeing as much as they may on the points 
involved, will combine if necessary in law and order leagues to 
fight down—and out—any known attempts to overawe any man, 
or set of men, who may be the target for that class which regards 
politics as their pet property. It is pleasant, however, to feel 
that this state of affairs does not exist as a rule but as an excep- 
tion—yet that it exists at all—that it can exist anywhere—is a 
subject for lively concern. It is impossible to secure an absolutely 
untrammeled ballot. If men acted as they felt in each and 
every instance, if the social influence was not at all times in- 
truding itself and diverting votes if not sympathies by its too 
powerful pressure, we might get a much more accurate idea of 
the true political complexion of our common country. This 
would be most desirable, for while it may be said that the man 
who sells his vote or is overawed in the matter is not worth the 
vote he wields, still we would like to know on which side such 
voters preponderate, for these are they which might at some time 
most seriously menace our free institutions. We cannot tabulate 
them for the whole country, or for a state, but in each and every 
neighborhood there are some men who are regarded as wavering, 
perhaps venal. It may be a hard task to teach a venal man to 
be strictly honest; but it ought not to be very hard to teach a 
weak, easily intimidated voter to stand up and show himself a 
man when you assure him protection. 
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In the average American, hesitation as to his political pref- 
erences, and especially hesitation as to the direction of his vote 
itself, seems doubly inexcusable, because here political informa- 
tion is so widely diffused. The very air is full of it. There are 
men who will hardly recognize the most familiar quotations from 
Shakespeare or the Bible and yet who in a general way compre- 
hend the leading features of the tariff and silver agitation. 
These men vote either honestly or dishonestly—they cannot err 
from ignorance. They vote dishonestly if they vote even against 
their impressions and prejudices because of some social influence 
brought to bear on them. I do not say that these social or per- 
sonal influences are as strong as in some European countries, 
where the elective franchise is nominally conferred. But the 
power of wealth, and especially of great business corporations, 
is steadily growing. The sentiments of the men at the head of 
these great organizations is well known. Their influence is felt 
in politics and it is useless to disguise it. They are prohibited 
under the sternest penalties from overtly seeking to influence 
their workingmen, and I will go further and say that I believe 
with many of these there is no such direct attempt. With some 
there is, and the result is the loss of political manhood among 
more or less of a large number of men. The proof of such a 
state of affairs is very evasive, and even when presented is ac- 
cepted only by those of the opposite political party. 

Therefore, where there is no physical violence hinted at I 
submit that the only reliable way of promoting the purity and 
sincerity of the ballot everywhere must be by a constant moral 
propaganda. I believe firmly that out of a hundred ordinary 
men there are not ten who would rather please a patron or confer 
a personal obligation than express their opinion at the polls. So 
strenuous are the American people in this respect that men do 
not cease to take interest in politics even after they as felons 
have lost the glorious right of suffrage and are instead the deni- 
zens of gloomy cells. It is rare to find a man who has not some 
distinct bias—though it is not as rare as it should be to hear a 
man say that he takes very little interest in politics, that he has 
no time for it, etc. 
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In speaking of the social side of politics I might also allude to 
what might be called the hereditary side. Here the most amus- 
ing and absurd fixity in politics is too often noticeable. One 
hears of ‘‘old Republican,’ or ‘‘old Democratic,’’ families— 
which is all right and good if one was not certain that among 
these there are, there must be, some who if untrammeled would 
be found voting against the sentiments of their fathers and 
mothers. It is indeed suspicious if there are not some thus 
apart. For while the average family differs in its various parts 
by an infinitude of characteristics, it is almost impossible that 
those who so widely diverge in everything else— even frequently 
in-religion—should be voted solidly, so to say, on the principle 
of noblesse oblige, or that a vote for the grand old family party, 
whichever it may be, is expected and required within family 
limits. 


I hope there is nothing merely Utopian in this desire for more 
sincerity, directness, and fearlessness in politics. Recent events 
have emphasized as never before the majesty of the independent 


vote. Why should not good men of all parties resolve to frown 
down the foolish idea that politics is necessarily corrupt? It is 
not. If politics is necessarily corrupt, then so is religion, so is 
the education of the young, so are our institutions generally. 
Politics is corrupt largely in so far as good citizens neglect it and 
leave it to the tender mercies of corrupt professionals. Politics 
is the science of government and the study of the ways and 
means of administering that government, as well as the selection 
of those who shall representatively administer it. It is the gov- 
ernment that is charged with the honor of our flag on the sea 
and land, with the conservation of finance, with the defenses of 
trade and commerce. If politics is corrupt what can be said of 
these great institutions which it guards? Are these unsmirched ? 
Can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit? Yet in the very words 
with which we seek to exalt our national greatness and our civic 
nobility as Americans we deny that the cesspool is as wide, deep, 
and noxious as in our moments of pessimism we are fain to in- 
sist. And even if they are as corrupt as we insist upon, who is 
it that allows them to be so? 

WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM. 





CIVILIZATION AND THE STATE. 


BY PRES. A. A. JOHNSON, D.D., UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING. 


HE popular use of the word ‘‘civilization,’’ the one which 
concerns us in this article, conveys the idea of progress, 
advancement—a state or evolution of society. This use of the 
word carries with it two grand ideas, which focus in the one 
word progress, the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
individual, and the melioration of the social life and social sys- 
tem. These two elements make up the great fact which we call 
civilization. These two circumstances are necessary to its exist- 
ence: it lives upon these two conditions—the progress of indi- 
viduals and the progress of society. 

The use of the word civilization awakens within us at once the 
notion of an increase of national prosperity, of a greater activity, 
and a better organization of the social relations. On the one 
hand, there is a manifest increase in the permanent well-being 
of society at large, and on the other a more equitable distribu- 
tion of this power and this well-being among the individuals of 
which society is composed. In this twofold progress we find the 
march of civilization, with its history, full of conflicts and social 
evolutions. 

The modern state has its origin in constitutionalism, which 
began to be appreciated about the sixteenth century and in the 
days of the Reformation, and may be defined as follows: The 
state is that consolidated form of a nation in which lies its power 
and greatness. The ruling idea in the sense and application of 
the state is that of government in its most abstract form, and is 
not synonymous with nation, realm, or commonwealth. In this 
paper we desire to use the term, state, as synonymous with gov- 
ernment, the most exalted product of modern society. All con- 
stitutional lawyers agree to the definition of Judge Cooley in his 
‘*Constitutional Law’’: ‘‘A state may be defined to be a body 
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politic, or society of men united together under common laws, 
for the purpose. of promoting their mutual safety and advantage 
by the joint efforts of their combined strength.”’ 

A state is sovereign when there resides within itself a supreme 
and absolute power, acknowledging no superior. This sover- 
eignty is the essence and essential factor in a stable government. 
In this day of constitutionalism we claim that sovereignty resides 
in the people. And it is true that in the march of civilization 
the people have experimented with, and consented to, various 
forms of government, ranging from theocracy, plutocracy, and 
monarchy, to democracy. No matter about the form of govern- 
ment, the legitimate sovereignty of each has derived its force 
from the consent of the people, who have accepted such govern- 
ment as embodying their sense of justice necessary for the pro- 
tection of society. When this consent failed and was withdrawn, 
revolution necessarily followed, and this right of revolution, for 
a just cause, the people have never relinquished, and more than 
once they have put an end to tyrannical governments. 

Civilization, by centuries of evolution, produced the state. 
Government is the product of the intelligence and innate justice 
of the people ; and is sustained by the consensus of the people 
who in their collective capacity make up society. Between civi- 
lization and the state there is an acting and reacting influence. 
These two factors of human society march through the ages par- 
allel to each other. Civilization produced the state, which has. 
become the accepted instrument of society to protect its own 
interests, as well as those of the individual; the state, in turn, 
has obligations to civilization, and becomes the chosen means by 
which society contributes its power and influence to aid an ad- 
vancing civilization. 

In this day and age the question is not what can civilization 
do to foster a better government, but what can the state do to 
foster a better civilization, and minister to the intellectual and 
moral progress of the individual, and aid in the melioration of 
society. This duty of the state is its reacting influence on civili- 
zation, its logical and positive method of advancing the science 
of government. 
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As already intimated, the state is the child of progress, and 
has grown to be the great factor in civilization,.so that future 
civilization, both as regards the individual and society, will be 
largely what the state makes it by wise and just legislation. 
How far can the state go in this work? Before answering this 
question we must note the growth and product of constitution- 
alism in order to discover the true ends and functions of the 
state. 

The birth of modern constitutional government was in the 
year 1215, when the English barons at the Parliament of Runny- 
mede forced King John to sign the Magna Charta, the great 
fundamental document of civil liberty and individual rights. 
But this century plant of liberty was slow in blooming, and it 
took two and a half centuries for the actual power of the state 
to pass from the aristocracy to the people, which date, 1485, 
marks the birth of the English House of Commons. But it took 
the great Reformation of the sixteenth century, in the revolt 
against the old philosophical doctrines of the church and state, to 
fully establish the principle of constitutionalism in government. 
Since 1787, the date of the birth of our American Constitution, 
the growth of this principle has been rapid and vigorous, and 
its fruits—individual rights and civil liberty—have come to be 
regarded as the first object and duty of the state in its guarantee 
to society. Great Britain, the United States, Germany, and 
France, now stand as the exponents of constitutionalism, each 
nation modifying this principle of government to suit the con- 
ditions and customs of their people. 

‘* Constitutional law, as the term is commonly used, would in- 
clude,’’ says Professor Woodrow Wilson in his book entitled 
‘¢The State,’ ‘‘all laws dealing with the sovereign body in the 
exercise of its various functions, and all rules of government, 
not being laws, properly so called, relating to the same subject.’’ 
This definition provides for the written and the unwritten con- 
stitution, both of which have their force in the consensus of the 
public will and opinion. The English government, under its 
largely unwritten constitution, possesses great mobility, which in 
itself would be dangerous were it not for the strong conservatism 
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of the English people. Such a government, under such a con- 
stitution, among the people of South America, would be subject 
to violent revolutions. There is a fixity in the American Con- 
stitution which prevents revolution, and amendments can only 
come by a due process of law and by the consent of the people 
in the various states, as expressed in the will of a large 
majority. 

A constitution, then, is a document intended to control the 
sovereign body ; the governor, in the interests of the governed— 
the people. 

It has been said that ‘‘ mankind acquires liberty through civi- 
lization.’’ This is, perhaps, indirectly true. But government, 
or the state, is the product of civilization, and the state is 
the source of individual liberty, guaranteeing to society 
as well as the individual civil rights; and should protect the 
people against injustice and all kinds of oppression. It has also 
been said: ‘‘Society is vastly greater and more important than 
its instrument, government. Government should serve society, 
and by no means rule or dominate it. Government should not 
be made an end in itself; it is a means only—a means to be 
freely adapted to advance the best interests of the social organ- 
ism.’”’ When government performs this duty of service, it not 
only guarantees civil liberty to the people, and individual rights, 
but fosters and encourages the principles which make a higher 
civilization possible. Nothing, therefore, has more intensely 
encouraged the marvelous growth of civilization during the last 
century than constitutionalism ; and the products of constitu- 
tionalism, civil and religious liberty, are now the birthright of 
every man in the United States, and a guarantee of individual 
rights necessary to his highest development. 

The state, then, being an agent of society, and adhering to its 
legitimate functions, may do a great deal to foster a better civili- 
zation than we now enjoy. What it can and may do isa dis- 
puted question, and in this age of social unrest and danger from 
unscientific socialism we must approach such a discussion with 
caution. 


Enjoying as we do the effects of a constitutional government, 
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and in the light of this marvelous nineteenth century, we may 
well inquire for the true ends of the state. I like the German 
idea as stated by Dr. Burgess in his book entitled, ‘ Political 
Science and Constitutionalism.”’ ‘‘ First, the state must consti- 
tute itself in sufficient power to preserve its existence and proper 
advantage against other states, and to give itself a universally 
commanding position over against its own subjects, either as in- 
dividuals or associations of individuals. The second is individual 
liberty (der individuelle Rechtszweck). The state must lay out 
a realm of free action for the individual, and not only defend it 
against violation from every quarter, but hold it sacred against 
encroachment by itself. And the third is the general welfare 
(der gesellschaftliche Oulturzweck). The state must stand over 
against the private associations and combinations of its subjects 
as an independent power, preventing any one, or more of them, 
from seizing and exercising the power of the state against the 
others. It must prevent the rivalries between different associa- 
tions from coming to a breach of the peace. It must protect the 
rights of the individual member of any association against the 
tyranny of the association. It must hold all associations to their 
primary public purpose, if such they have, and aid them, if 
strictly necessary, in its accomplishments. Finally, it must 
direct the education of its subjects.’’ Dr. Burgess thinks this 
German statement is incomplete, and suggests that the true ends 
of the state are: first, government and liberty ; second, nation- 
ality; and, third, perfection of humanity. This is a very broad 
generalization and scheme for the melioration of society. It is 
quite clear that this statement of the ends of the state is a rising 
climax, and that nationality and perfection of humanity are 
quite dependent on the first proposition—government and liberty. 

We agree that first of all ‘‘the state must establish the reign 
of peace and law ; that is, it must establish government and vest 
it with sufficient power to defend the state against external 
attack or internal disorder,’’ and guarantee individual liberty. 
But such power ought not to be made the defender of selfish in- 
dividualism and the “laissez faire’’ (let alone) theory of compe- 
tition in our industrial affairs, whereby is fostered unlimited 
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power in the great units of wealth. The individualism which 
springs from liberty guaranteed by government should be that of 
self-development, with a fair field of opportunity. Prof. Wood- 
row Wilson very truly says: ‘‘ The hope of society lies in an in- 
finite individual variety, in the freest possible play of individual 
forces: only in that can it find that wealth of resource which 
constitutes civilization, with all its appliances for satisfying hu- 
man wants and mitigating human sufferings, all its incitements 
to thought and spurs to action. It should be the end of govern- 
ment to accomplish the objects of organized society: there must be 
constant adjustments of governmental assistance to the needs of 
a changing social and industrial organization. Not license of in- 
terference on the part of the government, only strength and 
adaptation of regulation. The regulation that I mean is not in- 
terference ; it is the equalization of conditions, so far as possible, 
in all branches of endeavor ; and the equalization of conditions 
is the very opposite of interference.’’ 

Such, then, is the first end of the state—a strong, stable gov- 
ernment, protecting itself and regulating society, so as to give 
all an equal chance for individual development. 

The second end of the state needs no discussion. The devel- 
opment of a national spirit and genius is an essential factor in 
civilization. No people or race has made any great advancement 
without this national spirit. It was the power of Greece in her 
days of great achievements, and was the power of the conquer- 
ing Roman. Europe never emerged from her barbarism, discord, 
and feudalism, till the fifteenth century developed, through 
various agencies, a national spirit resulting in unity of action 
and centralization of governments. 

As a nation, we are enjoying in a fair degree the first ends of 
the state, but we are lacking in a national spirit, and our genius 
is to make money. We are optimistic and boastful of our re- 
sources to a degree of egotism, but we are lacking in the national 
spirit we enjoyed thirty years ago, in 1865, at the close of the 
Civil War. Wehave drifted away from this spirit in our chase 
after gold and silver dollars. We must come back to it, build 
the Nicaraguan Canal, and annex the Hawaiian Islands, before 
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we shall reach our greatest achievements. We must think more 
of the stars and stripes. 

That the ultimate end of the state is the perfection of human- 
ity I doubt, except as it ministers to this end indirectly. The 
state can never make men intellectual or moral by legislation. 
It can only afford men the opportunity to become intellectual and 
moral, and protect society in its efforts to attain a higher standard 
of life. The inspiration for perfection must come from other 
forces quite beyond the state’s control. 

From the preceding discussion it is quite clear that the func- 
tions of the state may be reduced to two: first, those that are 
constitutional in their nature; and, secondly, those that are 
ministerial in their nature and relate to matters of expediency to 
promote society’s interests. The first, constitutional functions, 
exists for the promotion of peace, harmony in social interests, 
stability of government, and the protection of individual rights. 
The second, ministerial functions, is more difficult to classify, 
and relates to all matters of expediency in government which 
are constitutional, and intended to foster and encourage the 
people’s interests in their individual and social developments. 
All ministerial legislation should be such as to aid in attaining a 
higher and better civilization. 

We have now arrived at a definite conclusion, which is gener- 
ally recognized, except by a few mercenary individuals who 
make self-interest the center of their tyrannical mercantilism. 
Within the last century the discussions which have waxed warm 
over the objects of the state have developed two extreme views. 
The first has its origin in the Adam Smith school of political 
economists, who at all times have been vigorous advocates of in- 
dividualism and absolute free trade. This view is one of the 
chief characteristics of the English school of economists, who 
have, more or less, influenced and dominated the industrial life 
of England and America during this century. It is known as 
the ‘‘ laissez faire,’’ or ‘‘let alone,’’ theory, and is based on com- 
petition as the regulator of all industrial and social evils. 
Adam Smith, the father of this school of economists, set forth 
three industrial axioms which were readily accepted in the lib- 
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erty-loving age of the eighteenth century, and have largely in- 
fluenced legislation. These axioms may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows : 

(1) ‘‘All men are by nature free and equal.’’ This sounds 
well, but is only a half-truth. Men are and should be free and 
equal in the sight of the law, and this is the basal fact in consti- 
tutionalism, but otherwise it is false. Diversity of talents and 
natural endowments, such as shrewdness and executive ability, 
make men very unequal in their industrial relations. We shall 
always have with us the wise and the ignorant, the strong and 
the weak, the rich and the poor, and society’s duty through 
government is to protect the ignorant, the weak and poor, to the 
extent of equal opportunities under the law, and against all 


kinds of oppression, by wholesome regulations of industrial af- 
fairs. 


(2) ‘‘Non-interference on the part of the state.’”’ This meant 
in Adam Smith’s day destruction of the English guild system of 
trades. It means to-day “‘ Hands off’’; turn everybody loose 
in the industrial world. Let men prey on each other in the 


race for wealth, and the ‘‘ Devil take the hindmost.’’ This in- 
troduced individualism with all of its abuses and tyranny. So- 
ciety has long struggled against this evil, as is evidenced by the 
attempts of certain kinds of legislation, much of which has 
failed because of its extreme and unjust nature. 

(3) The third axiom, ‘‘ Competition will regulate all indus- 
trial evils,’”’ is the natural outgrowth of the former. Competi- 
tion is beneficial in stimulating inventions, quickening com- 
merce, and in reducing prices to the cost of production, after 
providing for a legitimate profit. But competition opens the 
way for mercenary humanity to introduce abuses and serious 
evils. Adam Smith did not see, as has been practically demon- 
strated ten thousand times, that competition among one hundred 
men enables one mean man to force ninety-nine other men, dis- 
posed to do right, to be mean also, in self-protection ; and what 
may be said of men may be said of corporations under the law 
of competition. 

It seems to me that what society demands through government, 
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in the interests of a better civilization, is, all the benefits of 
competition with the abuses abolished and removed by wise and 
just legal regulations. 

Now the abuses and oppressions that have grown up during 
the last fifty years under these false economic and industrial 
axioms of Adam Smith’s have produced the second extreme view 
as to the object of the state, known as socialism. Be it said now 
that this is a somewhat ambiguous term. Popular socialism as 
advocated by labor papers and organizations, and championed 
somewhat by a political party, is quite a different thing from the 
scientific socialism as defended by Rodbertus and Karl Marx, of 
Germany. Popular socialism is revolutionary ; scientific social- 
ism is more of an evolution, and pleads for regulations on the 
part of the state which will foster a better civilization, and thus 
improve the social relations of mankind. 

It is not now my purpose to discuss scientific socialism as ad- 
vocated by the German school under the leadership of Rodbertus, 
but rather to call attention to the impending evils of popular 
socialism in this country, and which is urged upon us as one of 
the objects of the state. There is no doubt but that some inci- 
dental benefits have been derived from the discussions of social- 
ists, first, in calling attention to abuses that have grown up under 
our industrial system, and, secondly, in urging upon us a study of 
the true functions of the state. Beyond this no benefits are to 
be derived by the adoption of the program of socialism. It is 
not a question of economic production that concerns modern so- 
ciety ; it is rather a question of economic distribution of the 
annual products of society, and on this subject popular socialism 
holds radical and revolutionary views. 

Dr. Richard T. Ely’s summary of the tenets of popular social- 
ism is as accurate as any, and so I quote it: ‘‘ Socialism contem- 
plates an expansion of the business functions of government until 
all business is absorbed. All business is then to be regulated by 
the people in their organic capacity, each man and each woman 
having the same rights which any other man or any other woman 
has. Our political organization is to become an economic indus- 
trial organization. Private property in profit-producing capital 
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and rent-producing land is to be abolished, and private property 
in income is to be retained, but with this restriction, that it shall 
not be employed in productive enterprises. What is desired, 
then, is not, as is supposed by the uninformed, a division of 
property, but a concentration of property. The socialists do 
not complain because productive property is too much concen- 
trated, but because it is not sufficiently so. They desire to na- 
tionalize capital and to abolish capitalists as a distinct class, by 
making everybody as a member of the community, that is, a 
partial owner of all the capital in the country. Distributive jus- 
tice is the central aim, the pivotal point, of socialism. Socialists 
desire to extend the functions of the government until the gov- 
ernment cultivates all the land, manufactures all the goods, con- 
ducts all the exchanges, and carries on every productive enter- 
prise, and justly distributes the annual products of society. 
Such a program is socialism pure and simple, and is revolution- 
ary in its character and full of greater social evils than now 
exist.”’ 

The socialist, in opposing the abuses of individualism, which 
are fostered by the ‘‘let alone’’ theory of Adam Smith, goes to 
the opposite extreme and destroys individual freedom, and 
makes man a mere piece of machinery under the domination of 
the state. Herein is the weakness of socialism, and its imprac- 
tical nature. To destroy the individual freedom of man, as to 
initiative powers and activity, and thus throttle his inventive 
and enterprising spirit, is to send our civilization backward 
toward barbarism. Not only is the domination of such an in- 
dustrial principle dangerous to civilization, but it provides for 
the greatest abuses and tyranny in government. Under the 
régime of socialism, if the government shall fall into selfish and 
mercenary hands, the last state of society would be worse than 
the first, and a revolution of anarchy would follow in the wake 
of degenerate socialism. The whole scheme of popular socialism 
is Utopian, and ignores the fact that human character is basal to 
such an organization of society, and can never succeed until the 
dawn of the perfect man. 


There is no doubt but that the state is a beneficial and indis- 
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pensable organ of society, and what is wanted is the codrdination 
of the two principles, the principle of public business and the 
principle of private business. Thus only will civilization be ren- 
dered rich and full. 

The discussion of the above extreme views as to the object of 
the state, together with existing evils, which are causing a social 
unrest among the masses, brings us to the conclusion that the 
safety of society and the hope of a better civilization lies in social 
reform, based upon our fundamental civil institutions, and car- 
ried forward by just legal regulations. Constitutionalism, result- 
ing in union, strength, and codperation, provides for this social 
reform. In the past, too, much difference has existed between 
the people and the government. Hence there has been friction 
and revolution. But now the people are sovereign, and may use 
the state to remove the friction that exists in social and indus- 
trial matters. 

That there is now friction in the body politic is evidenced by 
the social unrest of the masses, and their protests against unjust 
financial legislation, corruption in politics, and the oppression of 
trusts and monopolies—all of which come as the natural abuses 
of economic laws and from mercenary human nature, which the 
state ought to regulate. 

I have no sympathy with the partisan cry often raised for 
political effect, that corporations and trusts are the creatures of 
partisan legislation. Such is not the fact. ‘‘Combination,’’ says 
President Andrews, ‘‘has sprung from the very soul of our old 
‘laissez faire’ competitive sort of industry. These monopolies 
daily arising to new power and numbers, are the logical and in- 
evitable result of that industrial liberty which was formerly our 
boast. They are the product of economic and social forces, and 
not of statutes.’’ The one is the cause of the other. Men com- 
bine to avoid the ruinous effects of competition, and society has 
not been without benefits in the cheapened cost of production, 
which great concerns have been able to accomplish. When great 
corporations combine to extort exorbitant prices, or oppress 
labor, then the state should intervene to limit the powers of these 
great units of wealth. Combinations in all kinds of industrial 
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and mercantile undertakings will be permanent because they are 
natural under present economic conditions. If wisely regulated 
by the state and their powers limited, no burdensome evils can 
arise ; otherwise, they may work immeasurable social evils under 
mere economic law. That there are dangers here which can only 
be averted by the state, our wisest statesmen admit. 

The past records the struggles against religious despotism. It 
is the history of the Reformation. The past also records the strug- 
gles against political despotism. It is the history of the English 
and French Revolutions, and the triumph of constitutionalism on 
the American continent. We are now on the threshold of the 
struggle against economic despotism. I do not think it will 
amount to revolution ; but it will be rather an evolution which, 
to my mind, is the highest and noblest function of the state, and 
will make the civilization of the twentieth century renowned. 

But this will not come without a struggle, and it will be a 
struggle of Titans—the great social masses, asking by legisla- 
tion a higher standard of life, commensurate with our nineteenth 


century education on the one hand, and the shrewd opposition of 
the great units of wealth, known as corporations, on the other. 
In this struggle injustice must not be tolerated, and the giants 
must come together on mutual grounds, and allow the state to be 
the arbiter in the interests of general society and a higher civi- 
lization. This will be the supreme test of American constitu- 
tionalism. 


Pessimistic writers and speakers have been prone to draw a 
parallel between the ancient republics of Greece and Rome and 
to predict our dissolution as a government. Ido not think the 
parallel exists, and, further, I believe we have life-giving and 
life-renewing forces in our body politic which were entirely 
foreign to the ancient republics. Here is a greater fact of his- 
tory. It seems that all nations which have perished, and live 
to-day only in the records of the past, have taken seven steps in 
their downward career: (1) Indifference to justice; (2) god- 
lessness ; (3) luxury; (4) sensuality; (5) civil war; (6) foreign 
war; (7) slavery. As a nation we have taken the first step, 
especially in economic matters, and are tolerating godlessness, 
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luxury, and sensuality in high life. The state, by wise legisla- 
tion, can prevent injustice and remove the indifference by the 
enforcement of legal regulations. The correction of the other 
three must come through moral and educational forces in our 
body politic. 

After all, the coming society and future civilization will be 
what individual character makes it. Character is of slow growth, 
and comes from educational and moral forces, which bloom only 
in the posterity of centuries. In this nation every man is a 
sovereign. The power of the ballot invests him with a personal 
responsibility. The government, the power of the state, and, 
indirectly, civilization, will be what he helps to make of it. This 
is the gift of a great natural right, and should be appreciated 
with a kingly spirit. A little poem, whose author is unknown, 
beautifully expresses my idea of our duty as citizens : 


‘¢ T hold it the duty of one who is gifted, 
And royally dowered in all men’s sight, 
To know no rest till his life is lifted 
Fully up to his great gift’s height. 


He must mold the man into rare completeness, 

For gems are set only in gold refined ; 

He must fashion his thoughts into perfect sweetness, 
And cast out folly and pride from his mind. 


For he who drinks from a god’s gold chalice, 
Of art, or music, or rhythmic song, 

Must sift from his soul the chaff of malice, 
And weed from his heart the roots of wrong. 


For I think that the wrath of an outraged heaven 
Should fall on the chosen and dowered soul 

That allows a lump of selfish leaven, 

By slow fermenting, to spoil the whole. 


Great gifts should be worn like a crown befitting, 
And not like gems on a beggar’s hands ; 

And the toil must be constant and unremitting, 
That lifts up the king to the crown’s demands.”’ 


A. A. JOHNSON. 





THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


BY PROF. H. H. BARBER. 


O PUBLIC institution has made greater progress during 
the last few years or grown more rapidly in public in- 
terest and favor than the free public library. The building of a 
magnificent structure in Chicago, together with the excellent 
Newberry free reference library, and in codperation with the fast 
growing library of the Chicago University, will make perhaps 
the most superb public provision for free literary culture ever 
furnished by any municipality. Boston has lately transferred 
its more than half a million volumes to the new and noble public 
library building on the Back Bay. The newspapers of this last 
week tell us that in New York Mr. Tilden is after all not to be 
finally counted out; but that the two millions rescued from his 
estate by the high sense of honor of one of his heirs is to be 
joined with the invaluable Astor Library, and the choice Lennox 
Reference Library, and all made free and available to the public 
—a property valued in the aggregate at eight million dollars. 
These events, together with the recent founding of the Carnegie 
free libraries in Pittsburg and Allegheny, the not very remote 
establishment of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, and 
the addition by Mr. Henry C. Lea to the splendid Ridgway 
foundation in Philadelphia, constitute a series of brilliant tri- 
umphs for the free public library, unparalled in the history of 
educational institutions, and seldom equalled, I must think, in 
the intellectual progress of civilization. 

Nor do these metropolitan successes indicate, after all, the 
most essential advance. The frequency with which private be- 
neficence is coming to the aid of public enterprise in smaller 
cities and country towns, for the establishment and increase of 
these libraries; the recent notable instances of stimulative aux- 
iliary legislation ; and the growth of intelligent interest in new 
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and widely scattered sections of the civilized world, are equally 
significant, and perhaps even more widely beneficent. It is the 
era of the free public library ; and it is of special interest to us 
to see that our community and our commonwealth are moving in 
accord with this tide of new feeling and enterprise concerning it. 

Of special interest, I say, to us as Pennsylvanians ; for we are 
glad to remember that it was here that the first impulse was 
given to the foundation of the system of circulating libraries, the 
development of which is the free public library in England and 
America. Benjamin Franklin, after considerable effort, founded 
in 1732 the Philadelphia Library Company, the ‘‘mother,’’ as 
he himself calls it, ‘‘of all the subscription libraries in North 
America.”’ 


This library which Franklin started for the advantage of him- 
self and his fifty young business associates, in the early time, 
when, as he says, ‘‘there was not a good bookseller’s shop in 
any of the colonies to the southward of Boston,’’ and when most 
of the books had to be imported from England, was followed 


soon by the establishment of more ambitious similar libraries in 
Newport (1747) and Hartford (1774); and later in many other 
places in England and this country. These were called public 
libraries, though books could only be taken out by subscribers. 
Probably, however, as in Philadelphia, the librarian could 
‘‘permit any civil gentleman to peruse the books of the library 
in the library room.”’ 

But it was in the formation of many so-called ‘‘ Social Libra- 
ries’’ in the smaller cities and country towns of New England 
and the Middle States, early in. the present century, that the 
foundations of the free municipal library were laid. These sub- . 
scription libraries, in their growth and in their decay, no less’ 
than in the appetite for books they developed, created a demand 
and at length a necessity for public provision for what had come 
to be one of the prime intellectual needs of many communities. 

Meantime in Scotland, in 1816, Samuel Brown of Haddington, 
following in part the methods of London booksellers, established 
a system of free itinerating libraries, loaning without cost se- 
lections of fifty books in each package to villages and neighbor- 
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hoods that would engage to circulate and take proper care of 
them. At the end of two years each loan was called in, and 
another of different works sent in its place. This scheme was 
for many years highly successful, and doubtless highly useful ; 
but seems to have failed soon after the death of its projector and 
inspirer in 1839. The system had the earnest sanction of Lord 
Brougham, and about 1825 was taken up in some parts of 
England ; and, ina modified form, has had a great success in 
Melbourne and its neighborhood, in Australia. Stanley Jevons, 
whose article on the rationale of free public libraries in his 
‘‘Methods of Social Reform ’’ is one of the most interesting and 
valuable contributions to the literature of this subject, com- 
mends it as the best form of extending free public libraries in 
the rural portions of Great Britain, and he estimates that there 
ought to be three thousand such literary itinerants in England 
and Wales. 

This system was copied in this country in the School District 
Libraries which were started in the state of New York in 1835, 
and a few years afterward were in successful operation in Mass- 
achusetts and other New England states, and in Michigan and 
Ohio at least, among states further west. At first every school 
district raising thirty dollars the first year and ten dollars there- 
after, by tax or subscription, was assisted by the state—lI cite the 
Massachusetts statute—to a like sum ; and a small but choice se- 
lection of books sent to it for free circulation within the district. 
A little later Massachusetts, at least, removed this condition ; 
and supplied every school district with such a library. These 
libraries after remaining in use for a while, and generally being 
_ thoroughly read, were exchanged among the districts. New 
books were thus continually coming to new readers. This move- 
ment was earnestly forwarded by that pioneer among American 
educators, Horace Mann, and during the period of my boyhood 
was a godsend to the young people of New England. I want to 
bless the memory of Samuel Brown, Father Page (a pioneer of 
the system in New York), and Horace Mann for the gleams of 
literary light thus cast across the bookless darkness of New Eng- 
land rural homes forty to fifty years ago. This highly economical 
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missionary agency of general intelligence passed away in New 
England with the incoming of the more satisfactory town system 
of free libraries. The cause of its decadence elsewhere is not 
clear, but it has lately had a remarkable resurrection in New 
York, as we soon shall see. 

The first free town library in America, or the world, supported 
by municipal taxation, was established by the efforts of Abiel 
Abbot, D. D., in Peterboro, New Hampshire, in 1833. A de- 
cayed social library and an operatives’ library, and perhaps some 
other small collections, were thus gathered under the shelter of 
the town; and took on new life from its fostering care, and the 
small annual appropriation for new books which is the breath of 
life to all libraries. Here, as always, it was a man that inspired 
the advance movement and carried it on to successful fulfilment. 

In 1849, New Hampshire passed a general law enabling towns 
and cities to maintain free libraries by taxation; and in 1851 
Massachusetts, which had granted Boston in 1847 the right to 
establish such a library, passed a similar general enabling act. 
Several other states followed almost immediately, and nearly 
every northern and northwestern state, except Pennsylvania, has 
since adopted the measure. In 1893, twenty states had enacted 
similar statutes; and, in all, more than seven hundred free 
libraries have been established under them. They have increased 
—as might naturally have been expected—most rapidly in the 
portions of the country where other library agencies, and where 
an efficient public school system, have been longest and most 
efficiently at work. Thus, of the seven hundred libraries, more 
than three hundred are in Massachusetts (according to the re- 
turns of the Public Library Commission for 1894), or 1,233 vol- 
umes for every thousand of population; in New Hampshire 
something over one hundred (in 1894), or 464 volumes per thou- 
sand of inhabitants. * 


* Fletcher’s “ Public Libraries in America” gives the following list of free libraries 
in the other states: Illinois, 42; Michigan, 38; Rhode Island, 26; New York, 24; In- 
diana, 23; Connecticut, 23; California, 21; Ohio, 21; Iowa, 15; Vermont, 15; Maine, 
14; Wisconsin, 9; Kansas,9; New Jersey,9; Minnesota,8; Pennsylvania, 7; Mis- 
souri, 4; Colorado, 3. It should be remembered that these are minimum figures, the 
returns from some states being very imperfect. On the other hand, some of those re- 
turned in all the states, and all of those in some states—as in Pennsylvania—are sup- 
ported otherwise than by public taxation. 
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Great Britain has kept nearly equal pace with our foremost 
states in free library legislation. A general enabling act to 
establish and support free libraries for the people from munic- 
ipal rates was passed by Parliament in 1850, and accepted with 
great energy and enthusiasm by many of the northern towns and 
cities. Eighty-six free libraries, not including branches, had 
been opened before 1880; but, as in this country, the conserva- 
tism of the southern portions of the country has prevented their 
general establishment. For similar reasons only the province 
of Ontario has made any considerable movement in this direc- 
tion in the Dominion of Canada. 

This hasty historical sketch would be very incomplete with- 
out some account of the recent legislation, in several states, for 
the assistance of the smaller towns and villages in the establish- 
ment and increase of public libraries. This legislation has al- 
ready had marvelous results. Massachusetts, in 1890, appropri- 
ated one hundred dollars to any town that would raise by tax- 
ation, or appropriate from the dog tax, or otherwise raise, at 
least fifty dollars (or if its valuation was less than one million 
dollars it should raise twenty-five dollars, or if less than $250,- 
000 it should raise at least fifteen dollars) ; and should agree to 
take care of the books, and furnish the agency of distribution. 
The sums granted by the state are in the hands of a board of 
commissioners appointed by the governor (with the advice and 
consent of the council) ; and so far these commissioners—librari- 
ans and others—have been eminent citizens, serving without 
salaries, and having only $500 in their hands annually for clerk 
hire and traveling expenses. The commission is also required 
to give advice and information to librarians and others concern- 
ing selection of books, cataloguing, and administration ; and to 
select and forward the books granted by the state. 

Now for results. The commission has thus aided in establish- 
ing, in four years, more than sixty free public libraries in small 
towns (out of one hundred and four not: thus supplied) and its 
action has shamed a few larger towns into establishing them ; so 
that now only two and three fourths per cent of the population 
of the state, in forty-four small towns, were in January, 1894, 
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without their advantages. And this has been accomplished with 
an entire expense to the commonwealth of less than ten thousand 
dollars. Per contra, more than half a million dollars were given 
by individuals in a single year for similar purposes within the 
state. Certainly, this has been a most economical and effective 
public outlay ; free, too, from all suspicion of any one’s fattening 
by political jobbery. 

The record of New Hampshire is even more remarkable. 
This state passed a law in 1891, similar to the one outlined 
above, and over eighty towns accepted its provisions, and estab- 
lished free libraries within a twelvemonth after it came in force. 
We are glad to read that the states of Maine, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania are moving in the direction of a measure that has 
proved so effective in its operation, and that must be so widely 
beneficent. ° 

The state of New York has adopted another system to stimu- 
late the development of the free library. Her enabling act of 
many years ago produced, as we have seen, comparatively small 
results ; and in 1892 a law was passed authorizing the Regents of 
the University of New York to lend for a limited time—usually 
six months—selections of books from the duplicate department 
of the state library, or from books purchased for the purpose, to 
any public library in the state ; or, where none exists, to twenty- 
five petitioners in any town or village of the state. A fee of 
five dollars is required, to cover cost of transportation, catalogue, 
etc., for a loan of one hundred volumes, and a smaller sum 
(three dollars) for a loan of fifty volumes. This plan, it will be 
seen, is a revival of the old school district method ; and of that 
instituted by Samuel Brown in Scotland, and the later one found 
successful in Australia. The antipodes have a fashion lately of 
suggesting valuable object-lessons for social legislation. Insmall 
communities it has the advantage of making books do manifold 
duty, and of meeting the wants of varied communities and occu- 
pations. By judicious and varied selection, clubs, classes, 
schools, and reading circles may be aided in special courses and 
investigations. At the end of twenty months * one hundred and 


* See article on Traveling Libraries in the Forum for January, 1895. 
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twenty-five of these free loan libraries had been sent out by the 
New York Board of Regents; of which nearly one half (44) 
went to communities without public libraries, the remainder 
going to libraries already established (22), to university exten- 
sion centers (18), and to academy libraries open to the public 
(22). Eleven thousand nine hundred volumes were thus made 
accessible to the public, with a total circulation of not far from 
25,000 volumes and 9,000 readers. This system, which seems 
even more economical than the Massachusetts one, has. greatly 
promoted interest in good reading, and led to the establishment 
of several local public libraries. The system is very elastic and 
is easily adapted to the rapidly growing demands for its privi- 
leges. As a pioneer method, or as auxiliary to municipal 
libraries, it promises excellent results. 

After this historical survey it would hardly seem necessary to 
dwell upon the arguments in behalf of the free public library. 
‘‘There is probably no mode of expending public money,’’ says 
Stanley Jevons, ‘‘ which gives a more extraordinary and imme- 
diate return in utility and innocent enjoyment.’’ He affirms 
that in Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, and some other 
great towns in England, as in similar communities in this coun- 
try, where such libraries have existed for years, there is but one 
opinion about them. ‘‘ They are classed with town-halls, police 
courts, prisons, and poorhouses as necessary adjuncts of our 
stage of civilization.’’ A more natural, and certainly more 
cheerful, collocation would class them with free schools, museums, 
and public parks, as Jevons himself afterwards suggests. ‘‘The 
main raison détre of free public libraries, as indeed of public 
museums, art galleries, parks, halls, public clocks, and many 
other kinds of public works, is the enormous increase of utility 
which is thereby acquired for the community at a trifling cost.” 
He proceeds to illustrate by several instances what he calls ‘the 
remarkable multiplication of utility ’’ in the case of free lending 
libraries by several instances. Every book, in the first year of 
the Birmingham Free Library, was issued on an average seven- 
teen times, and the periodical literature turned over fifty times. 
In Leeds, every book was used eighteen times. In larger 
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libraries and in later use, of course, the figures are less, averaging 
from three to ten times, the whole cost of each issue averaging 
only from two to five cents. Similar statistics may be found in 
the Forum article already referred to in regard to the manifold 
use of books furnished in New York. 

The comfort and moral economy of a cheerful, well-lighted 
reading-room, too, is overwhelmingly illustrated. Mr. Jevons 
found that in Manchester all persons of suitable age visited the 
free libraries on an average thirteen times a year, of whom three 
fourths came to read in the reading-rooms. Such a refuge from 
the perils of the saloon and the street is an immense benefaction 
in any neighborhood. 

The relative cheapness of securing this means of general cul- 
ture and enjoyment, this efficient antidote to vice and ignorance, 
is strikingly shown by comparing its cost with other items of 
governmental expenditure, and the statistics of national luxuries 
and vices. The eighty-six free libraries in the large cities of Great 
Britain cost not more than half a million dollars per year—one 
fifth the cost of a first class ironclad. Thestatistics I have given 
show that the cost of the two war vessels just voted by Congress 
might be abundantly sufficient to insure the organization on the 
Massachusetts plan of a free library in every village and country 
town of the United States, not now accessible to such a library. 
The expenditure for drink, for horse-racing, or even for tobacco, 
for a single year, would royally equip and endow a public library 
for every thousand people now without such privileges. As 
post-office savings banks are, wherever established, a mighty en- 
gine for teaching thrift, as public parks are an incalculable 
source of health and enjoyment in our cities, so the public 
library, ‘‘the free literary park,’’ as Jevons calls it, is a most 
effective agency for the promotion of culture and civilization. 

In the year 1851, George Ticknor, the distinguished author of 
the ‘‘ History of Spanish Literature’’ and a benefactor of the 
Boston Public Library, wrote to Edward Everett: ‘‘I would es- 
tablish a library which differs from all free libraries yet at- 
tempted; I mean one in which any popular books tending to 
moral and intellectual improvement shall be furnished in such 
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numbers that many persons can be reading the same book at the 
same time ; in short, that not only the best books of all sorts, 
but the pleasant literature of the day, shall be made accessible 
to the whole people when they most care for it—that is, when it 
is fresh and new. I would thus by following the popular taste 
—unless it should demand something injurious—create a real ap- 
petite for healthy reading. This appetite once formed will take 
care of itself. It will in a great majority of cases demand better 
and better books.’’ * 

Mr. Everett’s conservatism doubted the wisdom of these prin- 
ciples for the foundation of a library; but they are essentially 
those which have proved sound in the free library system of 
England and New England, of Australia and the Northwestern 
cities. In the light of fifty years’ experience, indeed, Everett’s 
skepticism reads like Governor Berkeley’s report on education 
in Virginia, in which he thanked God that there were no free 
schools in Virginia and hoped that there would be none for a 
hundred years. The communities in which libraries, approach- 
ing George Ticknor’s ideal, have been longest established, would 
do without paved streets or electric lights sooner than 
without these libraries, and they support them by taxation 
as cheerfully as the public schools. Indeed, the free library in 
not a few communities is reckoned an invaluable and indispen- 
sable adjunct of the public school, the very crown of the system 
of popular education. Such librarians as Green of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and Whitney of Watertown, and Hosmer of 
Minneapolis, keep in touch with the work of the schools, and 
apprize the various classes of pupils of new books especially 
valuable for their work. More than this, they have regard to 
the needs of the various clubs, trades, and professions, and keep 
their members aware of valuable books in their special depart- 
ments. But perhaps the most helpful service of all is rendered 
by capable librarians in the constant advice given to inexperi- 
enced readers, and the frequent bulletins sent out to stimulate the 
interest and instruct the intelligence of the community. It is of 
special interest to note that the demand for good reading has 
~* Fletcher, “ Public Libraries in America,” p. 17. 
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been greatly increased wherever the public library has been ad- 
ministered in this way. Indeed, booksellers and proprietary 
libraries have come to favor the opening of the free library as 
largely increasing the demand for their books. 

It is not strange that with this large and various capacity of 
social service, the free library should be rapidly growing in pub- 
lic favor ; nor that private munificence should frequently come 
to the municipal provision. There is no public object for which 
so generous gifts are often made. In the year 1893, for instance, 
five hundred thousand dollars were contributed to public li- 
braries and the erection of library buildings in Massachusetts 
alone. ‘‘There has been ready perception,’’ says Fletcher in 
his ‘‘Public Libraries in America,’ “of the truth that one’s 
memory cannot better be perpetuated than by association with 
an institution so popular and at the same time so elevating and 
refining as the public library. Memorial libraries are therefore 
very abundant, and as expense has not been spared in the 
erection of such memorials, many of our towns, even the smaller 
ones, are ornamented by library buildings which are gems of 
architecture. . . . . The fact remains, with all its signifi- 
cance, that about the public library cluster naturally the affec- 
tions and the interest of the community. In its endowment, on 
the one hand by private beneficence, and on the other by public 
taxation, is illustrated that collaboration of the rich and the 
poor in the pursuit of the highest ends which has in it the 
promise, and perhaps the potency, of the solution of vexing 
social questions.’’ 

The remembrance that these statements are only locally ac- 
cepted, and that large portions of England and the United States 
have hardly moved toward the establishment of public libraries, 
may prompt a consideration of certain objections which are still 
sometimes urged. Civilization accepts its most benignant and 
effective agencies of progress only under protest ; and it is not, 
therefore, wholly inexplicable that fifty years of unmixed and 
increasing success should have left some excellent and otherwise 
intelligent people unconvinced of the beneficence of the free pub- 
lic library. A friend of mine was enthusiastically setting forth 
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the advantages of such libraries, and their rapid multiplication 
and growing service in New England, at the dinner table of one 
of the most distinguished, philosophic, and progressive of contem- 
porary Englishmen ; and was not a little surprised to be cut 
short with the decided comment, ‘‘I do not believe in it.’’ 
The Englishman’s fastidious preference for high fences and com- 
partment railway carriages pervades all his intellectual concep- 
tions also; and makes him impervious even to Stanley Jevons’s 
overwhelming demonstration of the moral, social, and economic 
utility of the free public library; impervious even to the 
appeal that ignorance and narrow intellectual opportunity must 
be supposed to make upon enlightened philanthropy. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer and the individualists oppose to the 
public library, supported by taxation, their well-worn declama- 
tion about the injustice of making one man pay for another 
man’s culture and amusement; and urge the dictum of laissez 
faire in civilization and government. But as the post-office and 
the public school have survived their onslaughts we may not feel 
compelled to surrender the advantages of the free library. For, 
as with the school, it is easy to show that mental health and light 
are as primary interests of the community as material; and that 
it is precisely because those most deficient are least sensible of 
their defect that society must seek to remedy it. Mr. Spencer’s 
analogy between hunger for food and hunger for knowledge is 
utterly fallacious. The physical appetite may be trusted to seek 
vigorously its own supply; the intellectual appetite has most 
to be aroused where intellectual starvation is most imminent; 
and it grows only by what it feeds on. Men usually value most, 
indeed, what they work or pay for ; but it is precisely those who 
do not value good books at all who need to be tempted and 
trained to their appreciation. And it is just the children of those 
whose parents will not, or cannot, provide them wholesome 
reading, that society cannot afford to let go wholly unprovided. 

The smallest fee here proves an effective bar, as the experience 
of all subscription libraries proves. When the Springfield 
(Mass.) library was made free, its circulation was trebled the 
first year—though the fee had been only one dollar—and in a 
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few years rose six or seven fold. ‘‘The Mercantile Library of 
Peoria, IIl.,’? says McCrunden, ‘‘turned over to the city and 
made free, notes an increase in ten years, of members from two 
hundred and seventy-five to four thousand five hundred, and of 
issues from fifteen thousand to ninety thousand.’’ So always. 
If the dollar fee were removed from the circulation of the books 
of our Meadville City Library, for instance, within five years 
they would go into fifteen hundred families instead of less 
than three hundred, as now; and the added twelve hundred 
families would be the very ones where the books would be 
of highest service. And, perhaps, more beneficent still would 
be the influence upon the vastly larger number who would fre- 
quent the library, and grow intelligent through the multiplied use 
of its reading facilities, and the help of its valuable reference de- 
partment. The reaction upon the general intelligence of the 
community would make itself felt in the increasing intelligence 
of its workingmen and the higher standard of life this would 
bring among them. In short, it would insure economic progress. 

Besides the economic advantages, and much more important, 
the influence of a well-furnished free library would tell in the 
training of citizens. The discussion of economic and social 
questions, eager and often bitter as it is, would become less 
crude and partisan in the knowledge of the best books and mag- 
azine articles upon the topics involved. The reading of history, 
biography, and travels would exert a broadening, enlightening, 
and often inspiring influence. To make wholesome literature 
more accessible than dime novels would save many boys and 
girls from ruin, rouse many dormant intellects to higher life, 
and supply effective rivals to the saloons and other low resorts. 
Philanthropy and religion alike demand the wide opening of 
such an ‘‘ effectual door’’ to the opportunities of the higher life. 

.It is sometimes objected that the records of all public libraries 
show that the lightest literature is most read, that fiction con- 
stitutes one half or three fourths of the books circulated. But 
besides the obvious consideration that only wholesome fiction 
finds place in all well-appointed public libraries, Horace Gree- 
ley’s view has much to commend it, viz.: that all pure reading, 
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however light, tends to develop a taste for more vigorous and 
instructive literature. Besides, it may well be urged that fiction 
is not only the current form of literary art, but also the effective 
vehicle of current social theories, philanthropies, and reforms ; 
and that much of the most earnest thinking and serious moral 
purpose of this age is embodied in it. Under such intelligent 
and careful selection as the public opinion of the community 
may provide for, the public library will furnish a healthful sub- 
stitute and corrective for the unappointed and vagrant reading 
of that large section of young people most in need of guidance. 

I have left myself but a moment to suggest one or two prac- 
tical questions that may need consideration in the establishment 
of a new system of free public libraries in communities or a com- 
monwealth. Next to thorough discussion of their proved 
beneficence, an efficient enabling act is certainly the first 
desideratum, in any state still without it, so that towns and 
cities may tax themselves for this purpose.* And it is most im- 
portant that this act be not so narrowly limited that communi- 
ties shall be unable to attempt anything worth while. Better 
wait five years, or ten years, more for the statute that will en- 
able our communities to put themselves in line with the mostad- 
vanced in the country in this respect, than to enact a starveling 
and ineffective statute that shall 

‘* Keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope,’’ 

as has already sometimes happened. The public appropriation 
is so limited by penny-wise legislation in a number of states as 
to discourage all action, and kill all interest in the matter. 

In the same way, it is to be hoped that these states will ac- 
company their enabling acts by auxiliary legislation similar to 


* A measure is now (March, 1895) before the Pennsylvania legislature, authorizin 
school boards to make appropriations from the school fund for the establishment and 
support of free school libraries. Excellent as such a statute would be, the history of 
school libraries shows that it would not accomplish the results that have been 
brought about by the methods I have urged, in several of our states. A law was 
__ in 1887, and signed by Gov. Beaver May 23 (Pamphlet Laws of 1887, e 17). 

his statute is as follows: ‘ Be it enacted, That it shall be competent for any incor- 
porated city within the commonwealth, and the same is hereby empowered, to take 
and hold any grant or donation of money, books, and manuscripts, or property real or 
personal, for the purpose of establishing a free public library within the limits of such 
corporation, and to make provision by annual appropriation for the maintenance of 
such library.” So far as known, no library has been established under this statute 
and seems to have been generally overlooked. A similar law, extending its applica- 
tion to boroughs, is now before the legislature. 
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that in Massachusetts and New Hampshire ; or, perhaps still bet- 
ter, patterned upon that of New York. It is difficult to decide 
upon the comparative advantages of these two systems. That 
of Massachusetts seems to me better for permanent results; but 
that of New York seems likely to be more immediately effective 
in stirring the sluggish interest of indifferent communities. 
Both are wonderfully economical in money, and both have great 
effectiveness when worked by the intelligent interest of even a 
few enthusiastic friends of the free library movement in any com- 
munity. It would seem that even a governor who thinks five 
millon people cannot afford $25,000 for the “‘ Birds of Pennsyl- 
vania’’ might consent tospend a fifth of that sum per year to be- 
gin a work that would not end, if once well begun, without put- 
ting a new and most effective agency of social culture and even 
economic progress within the reach of every boy and girl in the 
state. 

The machinery through which to plan and begin this great 
and hopeful experiment should be carefully considered. Massa- 
chusetts’s unsalaried commission of eminent citizens, New York’s 
Board of University Regents, alike insure that in those common- 
wealths the work will be carried on under the most hopeful and 
efficient conditions. Some such unpartisan and public-spirited 
agency is absolutely demanded for the success of the movement 
in a state that has to begin it de novo ; and the personnel of the 
agency is the most important point in any legislation initiating it. 

There is also a difference of opinion as to whether school boards, 
or boards specially constituted for the purpose, should have 
charge of public libraries. My opinion is decidedly in favor of 
the latter ; for while school boards would bring the library, 
as is most desirable, into closer relation with the public schools, 
an independent board, chosen, perhaps, by the school board in 
connection with the city council, as sometimes in Massachusetts, 
would be likely to bring more ability, independence, and careful 
consideration to the affairs of the library, and to separate it 
more completely from injurious partisan and personal politics. 


H. H. BARBER. 
Meadville Theological School. 








BIMETALLISM VS. THE SINGLE STANDARD. 


BY HON. L. BRADFORD PRINCE. 


IL. 


HE wretched results of a continual lowering of prices—of 
a constantly falling market—are too obvious to require 
illustration. This is appreciated even in England. Mr. Gren- 
fell, an ex-governor of the Bank of England, says: ‘‘ The fight 
against falling prices is an impossible one. Men are holding on 
in hopes for better times, but no better times, taking trade and 
commerce as a whole, can come in gold countries, while gold ap- 
preciates. The pitiable army of the unemployed must increase 
through no fault of their own.”’ And he speaks of ‘‘ the misery, 
suffering, and despair which have been so prevalent during the 
last twenty years, owing to the fatal policy of contracting the 
currency of the world.”’ 

Mr. Balfour, in his Manchester speech, said: ‘‘Of all con- 
ceivable systems of currency, that is assuredly the worst which 
gives you a standard steadily, continuously, indefinitely appre- 
ciating, and which by that very fact throws a burden upon every 
man of enterprise, and benefits no human being but the owner 
of fixed debts in gold.”’ 

President Andrews aptly refers to it as “‘ that baneful, blight- 
ing, deadly fall of prices which has affected with miasma the 
economic life-blood of the whole world.’’ 

But the monometallist will suggest that it makes no real dif- 
ference to a country whether the standard of values be high or 
low; if it is high and the seller receives less for his goods, that 
is equaled by the fact that he pays correspondingly less for what 
he buys. 

There would be some force in this if commodities were all af- 
fected equally and simultaneously, and if there were no pay- 
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ments to be made in money itself. But there are vast numbers 
of contracts and obligations which require the payment of money, 
many of them running over long series of years. All of these 
are directly affected by the change in the value of money. 
When a dollar is worth 147, and is increasing over two per cent 
every year, it is easy to see that great injustice is done by re- 
quiring compliance with such contracts. In a somewhat similar 
case in Crete, the Turkish government, which we are not accus- 
tomed to consider the most humane, finally decreed, as the only 
available solution, that payments should be made at the value of 
money at the time of making the contract. But in a vast coun- 
try like ours, with all the varieties of obligation belonging to a 
complex civilization, this would be well-nigh impossible. The 
only practicable means of securing justice to all is to restore the 
money basis to its normal standard by the remonetization of silver. 

Meanwhile the increased value of money falls with terrible 
weight and injustice upon the debtor classes. The debts being 
stated in dollars, and the dollars having increased in value and 
in cost, the debts are correspondingly enlarged. The man who 
borrowed a thousand dollars in 1873, when money was at par, 
now finds that he owes one thousand dollars, each of which is 
worth 1x3 of the dollars which he borrowed. As the nominal 
amount is the same, it is simpler to state the case in other terms. 
It requires half as much more of average commodities to pur- 
chase the one thousand dollars in money now, than it did in 
1873. Of some commodities it requires almost or quite 
double. If a farmer borrowed one hundred and nineteen dol- 
lars in 1873, he could repay it with one hundred bushels of 
wheat. To repay it now requires considerably over two hundred 
bushels. The measure of value—the dollar—has greatly in- 
creased in value, and yet he is compelled by law to repay just as 
many of them as he received before they began to rise. It is 
exactly the same as if he had contracted to deliver one hundred 
bushels of wheat and Congress had afterwards enacted that a 
bushel should contain sixty-four quarts instead of thirty-two, 
and that all old contracts should be paid in the new enlarged 
bushel. 
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Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin, sums up the matter in few 
words, when he says: ‘‘ Every one under an obligation to make 
yearly payments of a fixed amount of money is under a burden 
which is growing heavier from year to year.’”? Nor does this in- 
justice fall alone upon those who are individually in debt. Every 
one is compelled to pay some part of the general debts of the 
community in which he lives, or of the corporations to which he 
is subject. The amount of state, county, town, city, village, 
school-district, and other public debts is prodigious. It is all 
payable in dollars, principal and interest. With each dollar 
now worth $1.47, the taxpayer has to meet the increased burden 
required to procure these unjustly enlarged dollars. No amount 
of personal care or providence or avoidance of debt can save the 
American citizen from this added incumbrance. A large pro- 
portion of our taxation is not the result of current expense, but 
of these “fixed charges’’ required for paying the interest on 
public debts, and, whatever may be the decreased price of all 
commodities in money, the number of dollars required to meet 
these fixed charges is not lessened. So, again, our railroads owe 
enormous amounts in bonds, and interest thereon is often the 
largest item in calculating their expenses. It is payable in 
money, and money at its greatly increased value must be had in 
order to liquidate it. The rates of fare and freight must be 
made such as to meet these charges. So every one who travels 
or receives commodities by rail is forced, without his consent, 
and without any fault or neglect on his part, to pay part of the 
extra forty-seven per cent added to every dollar of railroad 
interest. 

Calling the amount of interest paid by this country to England 
each year $200,000,000, the added cost to our people is $94,000, - 
000 in our commodities, for which we have to toil ; just that 
much added each year to the burden on American labor, without 
any return, as the price on that one account for the theoretical 
benefit of a single gold standard. 

HONEST MONEY. 

We hear a good deal about ‘‘ honest money”’ and an ‘‘ honest 

dollar,”? and some of our eastern friends use those phrases with 
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a kind of self-righteous complacency, as if they were the sole ad- 
vocates of business integrity. And they doit, believing it is so. 

Let us see about this. 

Here is a dollar which has increased since 1873 and is still 
regularly increasing in value, about 2:4 per cent each year. If 
it would buy ten pounds of any commodity ten years ago, it will 
buy 12;% pounds to-day. Ifa man borrowed $100 ten years ago, 
he has to pay back 24 per cent more in value to-day than on the 
day of the loan, besides all interest. I am not speaking now of 
the manifest impossibility of doing any legitimate business at a 
profit, when there is an annual loss in the value of whatever 
goods are concerned in it of 27 as compared with money. I 
am only speaking of the honesty or dishonesty of this dollar 
which is rising in value every year. The most important quality 
in a measure of value is stability. The measure should be abso- 
lutely unchangeable. If a person borrows a sum in 1874, he 
should repay the sum, with the same purchasing power, in 1894. 
There is a manifest injustice—a manifest dishonesty—in requiring 
the man who borrowed $100 in 1872, when it was equivalent to 
84 bushels of wheat or 550 pounds of cotton, to pay back one 
hundred dollars which has appreciated to $147 in 1894, and 
equals 200 bushels of wheat or 1,700 pounds of cotton. 

The United States Constitution provides that Congress shall 
pass no law impairing the obligation of a contract. Yet Con- 
gress by its legislation has changed every contract in which a 
cash payment is at some time to be made, by increasing the value 
of the money which has to be used. Suppose that Congress 
should decree that each year one inch should be added to a yard 
measure, every one would cry out against the dishonesty involved 
in requiring a man who had contracted to furnish one thousand 
yards of cloth, supposing the yard to be thirty-six inches, to 
fulfil his contract when the length was increased to thirty-seven 
or forty inches, without any change in compensation. Yet the 
annual increase of two and four tenths per cent is almost exactly 
an inch on a yard. Had the yard measure increased exactly as 
money has since 1873 (that is to 147) it would now reach fifty- 
three inches. 
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So, if Congress should enact that a bushel should increase in 
the same ratio, it would now hold forty-seven quarts, and every 
one having a contract to deliver potatoes or wheat or apples, by 
the bushel, would be compelled to deliver that increased quantity. 

If the legislative interference extended to weight, the pound 
would now weigh twenty-three ounces. 

A law regarding a single commodity only affects that one 
article, but one which changes the worth of the measure of all 
values affects everything which is bought or sold by that standard. 

Money is the embodiment, in one measure, of the measures of 
length, of capacity, and of weight—of the yardstick, the bushel, 
and the pound. Congress by the demonetizing act of 1873 has 
accomplished exactly what separate acts providing for the annual 
enlargement of each kind of measure would have done; the 
only difference is that the effect was so concealed that the indig- 
nation of the people was not immediately aroused. 

And yet the increased measure of all values, which has en- 
larged every debt and obligation and contract, without the con- 
sent of the debtor and without any compensation, is called ‘‘an 
honest dollar,’”’ and every attempt to preserve its value without 
change is pronounced an endeavor to inflate the currency and 
‘‘deluge the country with cheap money.’’ Naturally the credi- 
tor classes, who hoiu the bonds and mortgages and securities, 
and derive a fixed number of dollars annually from them, desire 
the dearest possible money ; the higher it ascends in its purchas- 
ing power, the more flagrantly it becomes a ‘‘ dishonest dollar,’’ 
the more profitable it is to them; and controlling, as they do, 
the banks and financial institutions and the press of the great 
cities, they do not find it difficult to cause the unthinking to be- 
lieve that their selfish scheme of contraction is a patriotic effort 
to preserve the public credit. 

There is another fallacy that it may be well to explode by a 
few facts. Quite frequently we hear the statement from some 
one who thinks that his words contain the wisdom of the ages, 
that the value of every commodity is what it costs to produce, 
and that, consequently, the real value of silver is what it costs 
to extract. Disregarding for a moment the absurdity of this 
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proposition in regard to a money metal, which is a measure of 
value, let us see what it would mean if it were in any sense true, 
if, for instance, silver were simply a commodity. The brilliant 
author of the statement usually follows it up by saying, ‘‘And in 
such a mine’’—naming some one of the most famous producers 
of the time then in the height of its phenomenal success—‘ it 
only costs so many cents—twenty or thirty or forty perhaps— 
to mine an ounce of silver.’’ Therefore, he argues, silver in 
general is worth twenty or thirty or forty cents an ounce. Such 
an extraordinary logician is only fit to be the victim of the next 
mine speculator who travels his way, or to be an early victim of 
the fool-killer. 

On the same principle, if a man found a nugget of gold weigh- 
ing five pounds, and carried it home, occupying a day in the 
operation, counting his time as worth $2.50, that gold would be 
worth half a dollar a pound. 

If the principle had any truth in it, it would be the average 
cost of production which would be the criterion, not the extreme 
either of cheapness or expense. 

As matter of fact, both gold and silver—taking the whole pro- 
duction and expense—cost more to produce than they are worth. 
An official inquiry as to the cost of producing silver a few years 
since, showed the average expense to be nearer $2 than $1 per 
ounce; and it is not probable that nearly all the outlay was 
ascertained, as men are not generally anxious to publish their 
failures. 

Within twenty miles of my own home is a mining camp, in 
which a few years ago more than 1,400 ‘‘locations’’ were made. 
On over 500 claims considerable work was done, ranging from a 
few hundred dollars to many thousands—how many hundreds 
of thousands in the aggregate no one can say. Unfortunately 
not a single mine ever paid expenses, and it is certainly not an 
overestimate to say that every ounce of silver obtained there 
cost $100. The same is the case with scores of deserted camps 
all through the Rocky Mountain region. Yet would any one be 
idiotic enough to say that silver was worth $100 an ounce be- 
cause that was the cost of production? 
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A friend of mine recently counted up his expenditure in silver 
mining in various localities and found it to exceed $6,500. He 
had succeeded in extracting something less than three ounces of 
metal. But that is no reason to say that silver is worth $2,200 
an ounce. 

Within a month a well-known man of wealth in New York in- 
formed me that he had made twenty-six investments in mining 
and had never received a cent of return. If I should name him 
you would agree that the twenty-six investments probably aggre- 
gated over, rather than under, $100,000. Suppose he had en- 
joyed somewhat better success and had succeeded in obtaining an 
ounce of gold or silver, would that be reason to say that either 
metal was worth $100,000 an ounce, because that particular ounce 
cost that much? Even taking the bonanza mine referred to by 
our brilliant friend, in which silver is being produced say at 
thirty cents an ounce; if we go through its history, see the time 
and money spent in prospecting, in development work, in all the 
numberless difficulties to be overcome before success was achieved, 
and then watch its future when the rich ore is exhausted, or the 
vein is lost, or the mine is flooded, or the mineral becomes re- 
fractory, when new machinery and processes have to be intro- 
duced, and expensive dead work is continued in the hope of re- 
gaining the old richness, we will find that, even then, the aver- 
age cost from beginning to end is vastly greater than in the hey- 
day of phenomenal success. 

Then it must be remembered that the facts in regard to gold 
are exactly the same as with silver ; only emphasized, because a 
few pounds of gold accidentally found run into the thousands 
much faster than the white metal. In the early days of newly 
found placers in California and Australia, when the accumula- 
tion of ages was washed out in a year, two or three ounces a day 
was nothing unusual and sometimes a fortune was made between 
dawn and night. But no one thought that the value of the prod- 
uct, whether great or small, was to be measured by the value of 
the day’s wages. A friend of mine last summer did a little 
placer mining on both sides of a stream, and found that on one 
side it cost about sixty cents to extract a pennyweight of gold 
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and on the other about $2.00. Yet it would be absurd to say 
that the gold obtained varied to that extent in value. 

The fact is, that, except in the case of newly discovered regions, 
the production of the precious metals depends on their value, 
not their value on the production. And it is also true, as before 
stated, that with the same exception, both gold and silver, tak- 
ing the whole product of each, cost more to produce than they 
are worth : and we may conclude that thus it will be as long as 
the speculative trait in human nature remains unchanged. If 
gold is worth $20 an ounce, every known place where it can be 
produced for that sum will be worked, and in addition a multi- 
tude of people will expend money in attempts which prove fail- 
ures, thus largely enhancing the average cost of the metal ob- 
tained. And it is exactly the same as to silver. 

But I have spent too much time on this illogical idea that the 
value of a money metal should be its cost of production, and 
vary as that varies. What is needed in a standard of value is 
stability. The man who incurs a debt to-day, measured in dol- 
lars, should pay it, both in justice to himself and his creditor, in 
dollars of the same value. Hence the value of money, and the 
number of ounces of a money metal to be counted as a given value, 
are matters of legislation, not of trade. 

As a rule the matter of large or small supply has nothing to 
do with that fixed value. It is worth remarking that so far from 
a large supply of one or the other metal being made to reduce its 
value, in a number of cases, where dominant nations looked to 
their own interests, exactly the reverse was the case. 

Look in your Encyclopedia Britannica and you will see that 
the Romans, when the supply of gold from Dacia and Spain fell 
off, raised the legal value of silver from one thirteenth to one 
tenth that of gold; raising, you observe, the more plentiful 
metal, so as to have a larger supply of money. The following 
extracts cover more modern changes: ‘In Spain the ratio was 
103. When America was plundered the first fruits were gold, 
not silver, whereupon Spain in 1546 raised the legal value of 
gold to 134, and the rest of the world was obliged to acquiesce. 
During the following century Portugal obtained such immense 
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quantities of gold from the East Indies, Japan, and Brazil, that 
her imports exceeded £5,000,000a year. Portugal now governed 
the ratio and in 1688 raised the value of gold to sixteen times 
that of silver. A century later Spain again controlled, and as 
her colonial product was now mostly silver, raised its value in 
1775 from ys to 1-154 for the peninsula.”’ 

In every one of these cases the dominant power raised the value 
of the metal of which it had the most abundant supply, exactly 
opposite to the theory of the anti-silver men that a large produc- 
tion requires a diminution in value; and it will also be observed 
that the value was always fixed by edict and not by natural law. 

The patriotism shown by the governments of Spain and Portu- 
gal, in obtaining all the advantages possible for their own people 
and products, compares very favorably with the action of our 
own, which struck down silver when we were its largest pro- 
ducers, and, when compelled by law to purchase a certain amount 
each month, labored incessantly to force down the price, when 
each cent of reduction, per ounce, meant the loss of millions of 
dollars to our agricultural and business community. 

No better illustration of the fact that the value of the two 
money metals is matter of legislation and not of supply, can be 
found than in the result of the uniform ratio of 1 to 154 pre- 
served in France from 1803 to 1873, a period of seventy years. 
During this time the fluctuations of production of the precious 
metals were very great. From 1803 to 1820 the average annual 
yield of gold in the whole world was $9,710,500, of silver $36,- 
847,500 ; or about 4 of silver to 1 of gold. From 1821 to 1840 it 
was $11,466,000 of gold and $21,964,000 of silver ; or about 2 of 
silver to 1 of gold. From 1541 to 1860 it was $85,150,000 of gold 
and $34,826,500 of silver ; about 24 of gold to 1 of silver; and 
from 1861 to 1873 the annual gold product was $117,991,850, 
silver $68,043,900 ; nearly 2 of gold to 1 of silver. If we take 
shorter periods, the divergences are even greater. The coinage 
of France presents still more extraordinary contrasts. From 1821 
to 1847 the value of silver coined was more than 9 times that of 
gold; from 1853 to 1866 that of gold exceeded the silver no less 
than 34 times. 
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Yet all these changes in production and coinage did not affect 
values one iota. The French ratio of 154 to 1 fixed the value of 
the two money metals for all of Europe, and by the existence of 
the bimetallic system all the dangers that would otherwise have 
been incurred from rapid changes in prices were averted, and 
the French people became the richest and with least pauperism 
of any in the world. 

And yet the idea has been industriously inculcated by all the 
gold standard press of the East, that silver had depreciated be- 
cause it had become so abundant by overproduction that it was 
against natural law to keep up its price, and that the bimetallic 
agitation was simply because the West desired ‘‘ cheap money,’’ 
a depreciated currency, with which to pay its debts. This kind 
of talk has a certain plausibility and is apt to affect the unin- 
formed, who confuse commodities with measures of value and do 
not know that the latter are necessarily creations of law in order 
to insure stability. But when you meet it by the single fact that 
at the moment when Congress demonetized silver in 1873, silver 
itself was worth more than par at the ratio of 16 to 1, that a 
silver dollar was worth at least $1.024, and a like weight of sil- 
ver was worth that sum anywhere, because it could be coined 
into dollars at will, you destroy in a moment all that fallacy. 
Ernest Seyd said in his letter to Samuel Hooper, in 1872, ‘‘The 
cause of the disappearance of the American dollar from circula- 
tion is due to the original error of there being too much silver 
in the piece.’”’ It is then plain that the large production of sil- 
ver had not the slightest effect on its value so long as the ancient 
law of free coinage existed. The depreciation of the metal was 
solely the result of legislation, not of supply. And a notable il- 
lustration of the same fact was presented only a year ago, when 
the demonetization in India caused an immediate fall in the value 
of silver. At that very time there was a diminution in the prod- 
uct, but the price was not affected by that, but solely by the 
legislation. 

Perhaps for some it may be well to add the force of an official 
English opinion on the subject, the more notable as England is 
the leader in gold standard ideas. The report of the British 
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Royal Commission on Gold and Silver, made in 1886, says, 
speaking of the stability of the double standard during all the 
fluctuations of production during the century, ‘‘so long as the 
bimetallic system was in force, we think that, notwithstanding 
the changes in the production and use of the precious metals, it 
kept the market price of silver approximately steady at a ratio 
fixed by law.’’ 

Another point is worthy of notice. That so far as Europe is 
concerned, it was the steadfast bimetallism of one single country, 
France, which preserved the stability of the ratio through seventy 
years of fluctuation including the violent change in relative pro- 
duction brought about by the gold discoveries in California and 
Australia. If France could do this, single-handed, why not the 
United States ? 

So far from having been depressed by overproduction, the sur- 
prising point is that silver has not fallen in gold value more than 
it has, from other causes. For not only is it affected by the rise 
in the value of gold money, in which its value is counted, just as 
other property is, but its value is naturally greatly reduced by 
having its principal use suddenly prohibited by act of Congress. 

Let us take a very simple illustration, which every one can 
understand, as to this latter point. The two great cereal articles 
of food are corn and wheat. The principal use of each is to be 
ground into bread-stuffs, yet each has a small percentage of use 
for other purposes. A certain fraction of the corn, for example, 
is used for distillation. Now let us suppose that a gigantic syn- 
dicate bought up all the wheat in the country, and that having 
done this, in order to enhance its value, they should influence 
Congress to pass a law forbidding any grinding of corn into meal 
or its use in any way as food. What would be the result? It 
is obvious that with the whole food demand, previously divided 
between the two great products, thrown exclusively upon wheat, 
its price would be immediately enhanced and would continue to 
increase as it became more and more scarce. On the other hand, 
the great use for corn having been extinguished, the only use re- 
maining would not require twenty per cent of the crop, and the 
price would descend with a rush as each owner of corn tried to 
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secure a sale, by lower and lower offers, of his own stock, as part 
of the twenty per cent needed for distillation. 

One would certainly think that the speculators and the Con- 
gress, which had created this great monopoly and made their 
selfish wishes law, would be held in detestation by the whole 
people and their names made subjects of execration forever. 

But suppose, on the contrary, that when the owners of corn 
complained that what was before worth fifty cents a bushel would 
now bring only twenty cents and asked that the legislation which 
thus deprived it of value should be repealed and the immemorial 
and natural use of corn as a food material be restored so that it 
would recover its former price, they were to be met with the cry 
that this was a most monstrous and unjust proposition because 
every one could see that corn was only worth twenty cents, as it 
was actually selling for that price in the market, and the real 
trouble was that the production was too much for the demand ; 
and for its raisers to ask congressional action was a piece of su- 
preme assurance. 

And suppose that when the great body of the people who 
were compelled to pay double value for wheat, because it was 
the only cereal product allowed to be eaten, arose and demanded 
that their ancient right to use corn should be restored, they 
should be told by national leaders and by the press that wheat 
was the only honest food, that the use of corn had always been 
a mistake, and that its deleterious effects were now so well known 
that no one except those selfishly engaged in its culture, or who 
dishonestly wished to cheapen food, would think of asking for 
its restoration. 

This appears to be as near a parallel to the congressional 
action on the silver question as can be suggested, except that the 
latter is much more disastrous and far-reaching in its conse- 
quences because it has enhanced the value, not of a simple com- 
modity like wheat, but of gold standard money, which is the 
only legal measure of value of everything else. 

Gold and silver were the two money metals from the beginning 
of civilization. The great use of each was for the purpose of 
coinage. Silver had a comparatively small use in the manufac- 
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tures and arts, just as corn had for distillation. Now, suppose a 
certain syndicate, having obtained control of most of the gold of 
the world, actual and prospective, by means of holding interest- 
bearing indebtedness, should be able to influence Congress to de- 
monetize silver. The two results are obvious. Gold, which is the 
only money metal left, increases in value as the burden of pecuni- 
ary business of the world, previously divided between the two 
metals equally, falls upon the one alone; and silver, with its 
great use destroyed, and only the smaller one for manufacturing 
remaining, of course rapidly falls. 

Then, when the owners of silver ask that the legislation which 
caused this condition shall be repealed and the immemorial and 
natural use of silver as a money metal be restored so that it will 
recover its proper value, they are met with the same cry that 
this is a most monstrous and unjust proposition because every 
one can see that silver is worth only sixty cents an ounce, as it 
is actually selling for that in the market, and the trouble is that 
the production is too great for the demand; and for its producers 
to ask congressional action is a piece of supreme assurance. 

And when the great body of the people, who are compelled 
to pay double value for money, because it is now confined to 
gold, arise and demand that their ancient right to coin and use 
silver be restored, they are told by national leaders and by the 
press that gold is the only honest money, that the use of a 
double standard had always been a mistake, and that its delete- 
rious effects are now so well known that no one except selfish 
silver miners or those who dishonestly want ‘‘cheap money ’”’ 
would think of asking for its restoration. 

And our people at the East, reasonable and intelligent about 
other things, seem to overlook the fact that it is only restoration 
to the normal and immemorial condition of things that is asked 
—not anything new; that the ‘‘supreme assurance’’ is on the 
part of those who ask Congress to reverse the action of all the 
ages and demonetize silver and thus deprive it of its legitimate 
use, not of those who simply ask that that most unjust as well as 
disastrous piece of legislation be repealed. 

No doubt when the wheat syndicate destroys by legislation the 
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use of corn for food it will have power enough to control the 
press of a whole section and to obtain a constant repetition of 
the statement that corn was never a fit article for human nu- 
trition, that it had been the fruitful source of all diseases so long 
as permitted to be eaten, and that it was a benevolent act on the 
part of the wheat Shylocks to save the people from a continu- 
ance of such dangers to life and health ; and the good people of 
that section will consequently believe that their oppressors are a 
set of unselfish angels, nobly devoting themselves to the saving 
of the nation from the dishonest endeavors of the wicked own- 
ers of unwholesome corn. 
AMERICAN PRODUCT. 

One other point I wish to speak of, because there is a plausi- 
bility about it which at first sight has gained the acceptance of 
many excellent citizens. Yet the proposition is really so illogi- 
cal that its supporters cannot have given it much consideration 
or else have not grasped the fundamental principles involved in 
this matter. I refer to the proposition to have ‘‘ free coinage of 
the American product”’ of silver, only. 

What does free coinage mean? It means the system which 
was established at the foundation of our government and con- 
tinued until 1873, which provided that every one having gold or 
silver could take it to the mint and have it melted and stamped 
into coin, or receive its equivalent weight in money already 
coined. Thus, as it stood for many years prior to 1873, any one 
having gold received one dollar for each 237% grains; or, if 
having silver, received one dollar for each 371} grains. That 
was free and unlimited coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1. The con- 
sequence was that every ounce of gold in the world was worth 
$20.68 and every ounce of silver was worth $1.29, less the ex- 
pense of transmitting it to the mill; because it could at any 
time be converted into coin at thoserates. The amount actually 
coined was comparatively small, for the value by weight was 
thus absolutely fixed and determined by law. 

So it must always be when there is free and unlimited coinage. 
So it is still as to gold, in this country, and will be as to silver as 
soon as the old law is restored. But the moment there is the 
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slightest limitation, so that owners may feel uncertainty as 
to the coinage of their own metal, there is a rush to the mint in 
order to secure the stamp of the government. 

To illustrate, let us suppose that the amount of available un- 
coined gold in each year is $30,000,000. So long as the law pro- 
vides, as at present, for its unlimited coinage, the metal has its 
perfect value by weight wherever it is. But let the law provide 
that $29,000,000 and no more shall be coined every year, and 
the fear that any particular lot of gold may be among the sur- 
plus million will depress the price and every owner will hasten 
to carry his metal tothe mint. The result would be instability 
of value and a far larger actual coinage than under an unlimited 
law by which the gold is sure to be accepted whenever presented. 
The facts are exactly the same as to silver. So long as we had 
free coinage there was no rush of metal to the mint, for it was 
sure of acceptance at any time and was therefore worth as much 
in the bar as in the coin. 

If we had a law for the free coinage of the American product 
only, at the old valuation of $1.29 to the ounce, no one could de- 
termine, by looking at a bar or other form of the metal, whether 
it was American, and consequently entitled to coinage, or not. 
There would always be a doubt and a fear of rejection, and 
hence the metal would not command its full coin value. There 
would be a rush of silver to the mint in order to secure the cov- 
eted stamp which alone could remove all doubt. 

With a law for unlimited coinage all the silver in the world 
would instantly be worth its weight in United States coin less the 
cost of transportation, and having that value in its uncoined 
condition there would be no inducement to undertake the cost 
and risk of sending it to our mint. But if there were a limita- 
tion either of amount or as to place of origin, we should have 
two classes of silver, entirely different in value, one coined and 
the other uncoined. There would be a continual struggle to se- 
cure coinage, lawfully or unlawfully, for the uncoined metal, 
and a multitude of difficulties and contentions would ensue. 

The whole principle underlying the stable and unvarying 
values of the precious metals as measures of commercial ex- 
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change, requires an absolutely free and unlimited right of coin- 
age at a fixed ratio. Any limitation whatever destroys uni- 
formity, decreases value, and excites distrust. 

An objection often urged to the restoration of the free coinage 
of silver as it existed before 1873 at the ratio of 16 to 1, without 
concurrent action by England and other nations, is that this 
country will be immediately inundated with silver from Europe ; 
that it will become the ‘‘dumping ground’”’ for the surplus silver 
of thatcontinent. At first sight, this idea is somewhat plausible, 
but a very little investigation shows that it has no foundation. 
There are two reasons for this conclusion, either of which would 
be sufficient. First: There is no surplus silver in any country 
of Europe. Their silver is in the shape of coin and in no part 
of it is the amount greater than that required by the people 
themselves. Secondly: So long as our ratio is 16 to 1, silver can 
only be exported from Europe to the United States at a loss. 
Their ratio is 154 to 1. In other words 154 ounces of silver coin 
in Europe are worth one ounce of gold coin, but if brought to 
the United States another half ounce must be added to purchase 
the same amount of gold. This means a loss of »: or a little over 
three per cent on every transaction, besides the expense of trans- 
porting the silver across the ocean. This matter has been very 
thoroughly discussed and the ‘‘dumping ground’’ theory effec- 
tually set at rest by various authors, but this brief statement 
shows how unfounded it was. 

While the United States at this moment is feeling the effect of 
demonetization most severely, many parts of Europe are suffer- 
ing almost as greatly. In England the small landowners were 
practically swept out of existence in less than twenty years after 
the demonetization of 1816. Archbishop Walsh has graphically 
portrayed the condition of Ireland arising from the single gold 
standard. And Professor Suess, of the Austrian Parliament, per- 
haps the greatest continental authority on this subject, ends his 
recent great work with these significant words : 

‘‘The question is no longer whether silver will again become 
a full value coinage metal over the whole earth, but what are to 
be the trials through which Europe is to pass to gain that goal.”’ 
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Such are some of the facts in this case, plainly stated. In their 
presentation I have indulged in no rhetoric and have used no ex- 
pressions to arouse sympathy for the sufferings of the masses of 
the people or indignation at the selfishness of their oppressors. 

The need of the hour is such an awakening of interest in this 
question in the East as will cause inquiry and investigation and 
independence of thought. We are one nation, our interests are 
identical ; that which affects one section, affects all ; and in this 
matter the conditions are practically the same, East and West, 
North and South. The idea studiously inculcated in the East 
that this is a western matter and one in which the silver produc- 
ing states are principally interested, is utterly deceptive, as I 
have endeavored to show. 

On theory it was easy to say what the results of demonetiza- 
tion must be ; actual experience is showing what they are. A 
steady decrease in all property values, and a steady increase in 
the burden of all fixed charges, can bring but one result. The 
cry of thesuffering goes up to heaven. The most despairing and 
the most touching of their prayers are never heard on earth, for 
they come from those who suffer in silence. The aggregate of 
human misery caused by this grinding of the upper and nether 
millstones is a thing to make angels weep. 

We live in the most favored of all lands. God has given us a 
goodly heritage. The natural resources of our country should 
make it one of universal prosperity and happiness. There is no 
reason for suffering and want. Its causes are purely artificial. 
By the selfishness of man the good gifts of Providence turn to 
ashes in our hands; the food is taken from the mouths of the 
weak and the defenseless. No judgment from on high has been 
visited upon this people ; neither war, nor famine, nor pestilence 
has been suffered to afflict us. Yet in the midst of physical 
health the nation is sick. In the midst of wealth there is pov- 
erty, and in a land of plenty there is suffering and starvation. 
God grant us all the will and the wisdom to seek the causes of 
these things, and having found them to apply the remedy. 

L. BRADFORD PRINCE. 











AMERICAN TRADE PROSPECTS IN EAST AFRICA. 


BY CHARLES J. ZINGG. 


OW that the long-drawn-out question of the tariff is settled 

and confidence finally restored, for a time at least, calcu- 

lations for future business enterprises are appropriate, and the 

writer takes pleasure in calling the attention of enterprising 

merchants and capitalists to a part of the globe where American 

push and energy is wanted and would be crowned by a marked 
success. 

American money has been extensively engaged on the west 
coast of Africa, along the famous Congo River, where the 
chances and prospects for a lucrative business are by far inferior 
compared with those on the eastern coast, of which Zanzibar and 
eventually Mombassa must be considered as the best starting- 
points for an undertaking in establishing East and Central Af- 
rican trade. 

Truly we have no aspirations for political colonies in East or 
Central Africa, but we should have very decided aspirations for 
future business there. The English and Germans are opening 
up rapidly their respective vast territories, and we are bound to 
get a fair share of the trade if we make the effort. The rivalry 
between the two is in every way an advantage to us. 

The commercial representatives of English, French, and Ger- 
man firms located at Zanzibar have been doing a profitable, le- 
gitimate business. I fail to see the necessity of giving the bulk 
of the trade over to the few competing foreign firms, when we 
have, indeed, the best chances to build up a paying trade by our 
ever increasing fields for the exportation of our manifold 
products. 

It is rather strange, but nevertheless true, that while the in- 
genuity of the American manufacturer and merchant is pro- 
verbial and universally recognized, we do comparatively the least 
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in opening fully the trade channels of foreign markets. In Ger- 
many, for instance, the excess of the exports over the imports 
has been steady and remains steadily growing. But they have 
become keen in observing the condition of affairs, and they are 
leaving nothing undone to impress the government with the great 
importance of rendering manufacturing interests all possible help. 

The question may be fairly asked, in the interest of our indus- 
tries, whether the time has come or not to imitate the German 
example and study far more carefully than we have studied 
hitherto the foreign markets and send exports to introduce our 
products. 

Such.a course is imperative, and if the expense appears too 
great to justify any single merchant or dealer in sending his rep- 
resentative, let a number of them, dealing in different lines, 
form a club to defray the costs of sending out such a man. 

We cannot rely solely on the reports some consuls furnish, 
which are likely to be colored according to their ability or good- 
will, but they afford some idea as to the condition of affairs. 

The acting American consul at Zanzibar says, in his report of 
March 27, 1894, regarding the import of American flour: ‘‘The 
people would be ready to eat American flour could they obtain 
it as cheaply as flour imported from Indiaand Europe. In 1892 
there were imported from Bombay 13,950 bags and 2,000 barrels 
from Europe; in 1893, 10,592 bags from Bombay and 1,857 bar- 
rels from Europe. No duty is charged on flour and wheat. No 
flour is imported from the United States and the prospects for 
extension of trade are not good, owing to the cheap supplies from 
other countries.”’ 

I have no desire to say that this report was not given in good 
faith by its author, but the facts are nevertheless somewhat dif- 
ferent. The two years mentioned by the acting consul were two 
unsatisfactory business years in Zanzibar. Second, American 
flour was never given an opportunity to compete in the Zanzibar 
market. The flour imported within a few years from Australia 
via Bombay in bags is of a probably lower standard than the 
kind we would ship from the United States. But as long as the 
flour imported from Europe—which is the high-priced Hungary 
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flour—shipped at Trieste, finds a satisfactory market, so long I 
claim there is a good chance to establish also a market for our 
flours. Shipped in a combined cargo for steamer or on contracts 
by sailing vessel, American bread-stuffs can eompete in East 
African markets. 

Mr. Stanley Hollis, our consul at Mozambique, in his Decem- 
ber report of 1893 says: ‘‘There was never a better time for 
our merchants to begin to lay the foundation of a large and 
profitable trade with the leading parts of the province !”’ 

Mozambique is situated south of Zanzibar and has regular 
steamer connections and could be easily provided from Zanzibar. 
The distance between the two ports is made in three days by the 
mail steamers. , 

The present exports from the United States to Zanzibar and 
adjacent mainland are: petroleum, cheap soaps, a few raw cot- 
ton goods, planks, cements, and so forth. These are imported 
by sailing vessels, are staples of the African trade, and the sale 
of them could be largely increased. This is about all that is im- 
ported from the United States and the greater portion in value 
are the unmanufactured natural products, which circumstance does 
not reflect extremely creditably on the skill of our country. 

Now let us see what a long row of manufactured articles our 
competitors import from England: all kinds of raw, bleached, 
and printed cotton goods from the Manchester markets; steel, 
iron, tools, knives, and so forth, from the Sheffield markets ; 
paints, building materials, watches, jewelry, fancy goods, pre- 
served canned goods, and meats of all and every description. 
From Germany: the same articles, but usually in cheaper grades, 
also crockeries, perfumeries, silks, shoes, liquors, wines, gun- 
powder, and so forth, and so forth. Masses of French and Ger- 
man wines are consumed also. Our California products neatly 
bottled would, in my opinion, sweep these out of existence. From 
Italy are imported the so-called pound beads from Venice, a val- 
uable and probably the oldest standard article in East and Cen- 
tral Africa. They are never handled by the two American 
firms in Zanzibar, in spite of the fact that they are great sellers 
and help sell other goods. Those beads we would have to buy in 
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Venice, but I think we could do that just as well as the rest of our 
competitors. Besides that, lots of Italian manufacturers give 
these beads with pleasure in consignments. Switzerland (and 
Holland), the former a small inland country, competes success- 
fully with Manchester in woven and printed cotton goods, ar- 
ticles which could probably be duplicated with advantage in 
Fall River, Mass. ‘ 

As a matter of fact, the greater and more valuable part of the 
competitors’ imports could be brought from the United States. 
The question deserves a primary effort and a careful study. 

The importance of the subject is still more manifest after a 
glance over the Zanzibar exports. They are: ivory, india rubber, 
hides, cloves, gum animi, copra, chillies, sun sun seeds, orchella 
weed, peanuts, etc., etc., etc. These goods are regular staples 
in their season. They are also products which our home mar- 
kets chiefly consume—through the medium of the London bro- 
ker, commission agent, and banker. 

I do not want to go into further details, but it is plain that we 
ought to get the full benefit resulting naturally between export 
and import, instead of paying thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars annually to London brokers and bankers, mostly as a com- 
mission on our own first advanced or secured money. 

Banking facilities are first-class at Zanzibar, and a well-bal- 
anced import and export ought to secure the very best rates of 
exchange in the regular course of the transactions. 

In order that American merchants may take the commanding 
position in East African trade to which they are entitled they 
must send their own well-chosen representatives out there. It 
will be necessary for American manufacturers to investigate, 
noting carefully the fashions, fancies, and qualities. It is much 
less expensive to supply the people with what they want than to 
educate them to take what we think the proper thing. 

The aforesaid applies in a good many instances to our trade 
with East India, and as far as a direct steamer line is concerned 
Zanzibar could be touched by the same vessels. These outlinings 
are the result of a many years’ stay and study in Zanzibar. 
CHARLES J. ZINGG. 








THE GROWTH OF PEACE PRINCIPLES, AND THE 
METHODS OF PROPAGATING THEM. 


- BY BELVA A. LOCKWOOD. 


T MUST be a source of congratulation to all women that the 

Woman’s Council idea has so broadened as to take into its 

fold the Jew and the Gentile; Catholic and Protestant ; the affil- 

iators with the Grand Army of the Republic; the Peace Union, 
and the Red Cross. 

The peace question, like the woman question, the temperance 
question, and social purity, is a subject of education more largely 
than of legislation ; although each needs the other to be effective. 
Thus the moral culture and peaceful temperament of a people 
may lead them to prefer arbitration to war; while the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty of peace and arbitration by government may of 
itself become a source of education to the people of both the 
powers instrumental in its ratification. 

The history of mankind has been one of war from the slaying 
of Abel by Cain until the present time; and, strangely enough, 
the religious wars of the past, so contrary to the spirit of 
Christ and his teachings, have been the bitterest and most pro- 
longed. 

Mahomet, the founder of Islam and prophet of Moslem in the 
sixth century, thought to convert his fellows to his religious 
creed by making war upon them, ignoring the fact that the es- 
sential element of religion is love. One of the principal com- 
mandments contained in the Koran is: ‘‘War against the infidel 
and the infidel has been, in all ages, the man who does not believe 
as we do.’’ Orthodoxy is my doxy ; heterodoxy is your doxy. 

In the twelfth century the war against heretics, and the hor- 
rors of the Inquisition in England, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Austria, and later in South America, 
intended to be in the interest of religion, and instigated by the 
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church, but ostensibly in the name of the state, when church and 
state were virtually one, caused the death of millions of professed 
Christians, whose tenets of creed did not precisely agree with 
those of their persecutors, thirty thousand of whom are supposed 
to have suffered death in the Old Castle Stein at Antwerp alone 
under the directions of Philip of Spain. The old castle, with its 
grim, dark, underground dungeons, and mysterious subterranean 
passages, with the rack and thumb-screws, and flesh-hooks, with 
which the dying prayers of the early Christians were stifled, is 
now converted into a museum, with the old judgment chair, from 
the sentences of which there was no appeal, as one of its chief 
attractions. During the reign of terror, which succeeded the 
horrid edicts of the Inquisition, wives testified against their hus- 
bands, and husbands against their wives; parents against their 
children, and children against their parents ; until not only fam- 
ilies, but communities, were dismembered, commerce ruined, and 
trade stagnated. Witchcraftry in New England was one of the 
last expiring throes of that dread heresy, more heretical than the 
heretic. 

The slaughter of five thousand Huguenots in Paris and thirty 
thousand in the provinces in the sixteenth century, by order of 
Charles IX., the young king of France, and said to have been 
instigated by his mother, Queen Catherine, was the result of a 
religious war between Catholicism and Protestantism, in which 
the former prevailed. In the three years of war which followed 
the Edict of Nantes, France is said to have lost nearly one mill- 
ion of inhabitants. 

The Thirty Years’ War in England during the same century 
had its origin in the same religious dissensions and jealousies be- 
tween the same religious bodies, and ended in the triumph of 
Protestantism, but it created a bitterness between Catholics and 
Protestants, between Englishmen and Frenchmen, which two 
hundred years of peace have failed to eradicate, and which has 
recently found an outcropping in our own country in the birth of 
the A. P. A. It is the real cause of the lack of success of the 
movement for home rule in Ireland. But fanaticism is not re- 
ligion. Religion means ‘‘ peace on earth, good-will to men.” 
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The Franco-Prussian War, which broke out in 1870-71, incited 
by the ambition of Napoleon III. and Eugenie, the latter of whom 
said, ‘‘This is my war,’’ resulted in the cession of Alsace and 
Lorraine to Germany, and constitutes the principal menace to- 
day of the peace of Europe. That war, besides the loss of terri- 
tory and treasure, cost France five million milliards in money and 
five hundred thousand men. It did more; it engendered a hatred 
between Frenchmen and Germans that another century will not 
eradicate. 

Our own internecine war, known as the War of the Rebellion, 
cost our nation one million of men and three billions of dollars 
in money, besides the waste of valuable records and countless 
treasure, $145,000,000 yearly in pensions, laid the foundation for 
the countless financial disasters of 1895, and created sectional 
prejudices and hatreds that will not entirely die out during the 
next fifty years. 

The writers of war histories keep up this race and sectional 
prejudice by writing each one from his own party standpoint, 
lauding even the defeats of his countrymen until they seem like 
victories ; suppressing many facts, and belittling the strength, 
prowess, courage, and magnanimity of his opponents, while he 
too often colors and magnifies the usually very insignificant cause 
of the war itself. It is doubtful if a candid person, entirely un- 
acquainted with the facts, if such a thing can be supposed, should 
read English history with an account of the seven years’ war of 
the Revolution, and then read our American history of the same 
events, that he would believe that they related to precisely the 
same difficulties, and recounted the same battles on the same 
soil; or if we come down to the Franco-Prussian War, and read 
it from the German, and then from the French standpoint ; or if 
he should read the history of our own late War of the Rebellion, 
with the highly colored but antagonistic views of the North and 
the South, that a fair-minded reader would suppose that they 
were one and the same succession of events. 

But we do not stop by putting these highly colored and erro- 
neous histories into our libraries for the edification and instruc- 
tion of mature readers who know and think ; but with all of their 
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exaggerations and animosities they are too often condensed into 
school books for the instruction of the young, who imbibe the 
hatreds and prejudices of ourselves and of our ancestors. In these 
histories the prowess accorded, and the adulation lavished upon 
the conquering hero, are calculated to influence the youthful mind 
to like deeds of daring, until he, too, ‘‘ burns to wear a uniform, 
hear drums, and see a battle,’ believing that the army or the 
navy are the only sure roads to preferment, and to fame and for- 
tune. So the youth enlists, to repent of the hardships and tedium 
of army life at his leisure, and is only disenchanted when he falls 
on the battle-field or returns to his home a hopeless cripple for 
life. We have ten statues to the soldier where we have not one 
to the philanthropist or scientist. The organization of boys’ 
brigades fosters this spirit; destroys in him respect for human 
life, until to take it seems easy. 

Thus our knowledge of history becomes distorted; the war 
spirit is kept up, rendering another war imminent on the slight- 
est provocation, while the real sentiments of our enemies are 
never known to us. 

A recital of its wars constitutes the largest portion of the his- 
tory of Christian nations; while the strides that it has made in 
commerce, in manufactures, and the arts, constitute the least. 
With this idea in view Mr. George Pitt, of England, has recently 
written a book entitled, ‘‘ A History of England with Her Wars 
Left Out,’’ and has succeeded in getting in a compact little book 
of one hundred and fourteen pages all that there has been im- 
portant in English history for the past three hundred years. — 

The love of home and country are undoubtedly meritorious at- 
tributes, and self-sacrifice for country has always been held in 
high esteem, but it is but another form of self-love, and it is 
quite possible to make this love not only excessive, but unjust. 
There is another and higher love—the great love of humanity, 
of peace, of justice and equality—that should be taught to our 
youth as well. It has been well said that to die for one’s coun- 
try has been usually considered the highest order of patriotism ; 
but to live for one’s country is decidedly more patriotic and 
profitable. 
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In these latter days we have another potent influence at work 
to foment war, and that is the war correspondent. “During the 
thirty years of peace since our late Civil War we have had sev- 
eral blood-curdling wars on paper, including the Italian im- 
broglio, the Itata affair, the Chilean entanglement, the Sioux 
outbreak, the Hawaian matter, etc., etc., and it is rather painful 
to see the war spirit, after so many years of peace, boiling in the 
minds of our young men, and so many old men anxiously en- 
couraging an actual passage at arms in matters too trivial to con- 
fer either glory or advantage on us as a nation, if such a 
thing were desirable in any event“ By our Constitution we are, 
aS a government, pledged to neutrality, and cannot commit 
any overt act. We donot need to increase our territory, 
and have publicly declared through the Pan-American Con- 
gress that the right of conquest does not exist. So says 
the International Peace Congress and the Parliamentary Con- 
ference. We have gone further. In pursuance of the closing 
resolution of that Congress, in April, 1890, the grandest and 
most unique of its kind in the history of the world, and in con- 
formity with the Sherman Joint Resolution passed the same year, 
the United States, in 1892, invited the nations of the world, and 
particularly all of those with whom we are in treaty relations, to 
join with us in a series of permanent treaties of arbitration, and 
the invitation has been accepted by Switzerland, Denmark, and 
Great Britain. 

To ratify such a treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, the Hon. Wm. Randal Cremer has recently visited our 
shores, bearing a petition to the president and the Congress of 
the United States, signed by three hundred and fifty-four mem- 
bers of the British House of Commons, and assuring us that Her 
Majesty’s ministry are largely in favor of the measure. In doing 
this Mr. Cremer has ignored that old threadbare trick of so-called 
diplomacy, which is always shifting responsibility by saying, let 
the other party make the overtures, and has had the moral cour- 
age to come to request that our government take action in this 
very important matter. I am sorry to know that we have some 
legislators without culture sufficient to appreciate his motives, or 
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the blessings that such a permanent state of international peace 
would give, as it would be sure to be followed with many other 
similar treaties with other nations, and thus lend strength enough 
to each to begin a system of gradual disarmament, that would at 
once lighten the burdens on the laboring and producing classes 
of Europe, and elevate womanhood by drawing largely the labor- 
ing woman from the field to the home, while the common soldier, 
whose services would no longer be required on the battle-field or 
the frontier, could take her place on the farm and in the work- 
shop, and thus the great idle army of consumers would be con- 
verted into an army of producers, so much urged by our esteemed 
Parisian contemporary, Madame Greiss Traut. As it is, all Eu- 
rope is bristling with bayonets, while the budgets of her several 
Parliaments are loaded with appropriations for the increase of the 
army and the navy, and her laboring men and women are stag- 
gering under a taxation greater than they can bear, with a war 
cloud always imminent, and a threat of dire disaster from one 
quarter or another, to the disquiet of rest and work. Mr. Crem- 
er’s petition was followed by a resolution in Congress by the Hon. 
Wm. J. Coombs of New York, backed by the petitions of six 
thousand reputable people, responding from Maine to California. 

Even our own Congress, without a speck of a war cloud, or any 
danger of one, on our frontier, unless we provoke one by un- 
called-for meddling, are continuously making appropriations for 
war-ships to strengthen our navy, in order to protect long 
stretches of sea-coast that no nation has the remotest idea of 
attacking, or to protect our foreign commerce, which has recently 
grown so small that one would need a microscope to discover it. 
But let it not be forgotten that these large naval appropriations 
furnish very good jobs for a certain few who are in the ring, and 
that they must of a necessity be manned before they can be 
launched ; otherwise there would be no positions for the young 
men who annually graduate at Annapolis; and little or no glory 
(as he thinks) for the secretary of the navy, who is usually 
anxious to magnify himself and his office. And so the money of 
the people is spent for a costly vessel that will usually stand the 
strain of one peaceful cruise at sea, providing there are no storms, 
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and then go to the dry dock for repairs. It were far better if 
these ships were made commercial ships, that they might in some 
way bless mankind. 

But these appropriations, so far as our own country is con- 
cerned, are not only useless, but positively harmful, for they at 
once alarm our European friends, and incite them to a greater 
increase of their military and naval appropriations. 

The Washington Post of February 16, 1895, had an article 
headed, ‘‘ The Nation Needs Battle Ships ; Our Navy Should be 
“Prepared for Any Emergency,’’ and then went on to state that 
the present appropriation bill authorizes the construction by 
contract of three seagoing coast-line battle ships of three thou- 
sand tons each, to cost not less than $4,000,000 each, exclusive of 
armaments, and nine new torpedo boats, from one hundred to 
two hundred tons, to cost $170,000, and three additional torpedo 
boats for the Brooklyn, Norfolk, and Mare Island Navy Yards, 
the whole amounting to $20,000,000. All of this vast 
expenditure of money to be made in the present depleted 
condition of the treasury, while the poor of Washington 
and other large cities are starving, and business men are going 
to the wall, because there is not money enough for the needs of 
trade. The Hon. Elijah Morse, of Massachusetts, said, on the 
consideration of this bill: ‘‘Mr. Speaker, all thé fish that ever 
swam in Bering Sea are not worth one day’s fighting between 
these two great Christian nations.”’ 

The United States can afford to be generous and progressive 
along the line of peace legislation, even to taking the initiative 
in a permanent treaty of arbitration with a country as highly 
cultured as Great Britain, for the peace spirit is the cultured 
one, and the war spirit the savage side of human nature; and 
other nationalities would be sure to follow in the lead. An alli- 
ance between the United States, Great Britain, and France would 
be too strong a one for any foreign power to attempt to attack, 
and would at once render disarmament feasible and practical. 
The danger of a war once removed from the powers of Europe 
would be to the laboring masses like the dropping of the great 
burden which Christian left at the door of the sepulcher within 
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the walls of salvation. It would be the dawning of a new sun, 
an epoch in history ever to be remembered, that would bring 
light and joy to the world. 

The present industrial condition of the country, the struggle of 
labor, organized and unorganized, against the grasping greed of 
monopolies, of trusts, of vast aggregations, of capital, defying 
competition and evading legislation, is a far greater menace to 
the security and prosperity of the state than the frown of any 
contiguous or foreign foe possibly can be. Canada and Mexico 
are our sisters and friends, bound to us by consanguinity and 
common interests on the one side, and by peaceful commercial 
treaties on the other. In the past forty-six years there has been 
no threat of violence from either. 

But a great strike, that quarters on a community thousands of 
idle men, ties up the railroads, the great living arteries of a na- 
tion’s life, impedes the mails, and blocks the wheels of commerce, 
is a menace of which wise legislators should take note. A gov- 
ernment that does not protect life and property, and the guar- 
anty to every citizen of the pursuit of happiness, fails in its 
mission. The prime object of government is the greatest good 
to the greatest number, and that is why we are taxed to support 
it. A strike is a war whose blow is aimed at the very root of 
society, and, however good the intent, has proved as dangerous in 
the hands of modern leaders as guns and pistols would be in the 
nursery. 

Felix Adler, in his opening address before the School of 
Ethics, at Washington, D. C., referring to strikes, uses these 
words: ‘Our country is disturbed; the public peace has been 
broken, and outbursts of violence are occurring at shorter and 
shorter intervals. If we are not to rely upon mere brute force 
in quelling these disturbances; if we are not to depend upon 
bayonets and machine guns, we must find a way of peaceably 
solving these difficulties. We must see whether we cannot come 
to some conclusions, alleviate distrust, and allay that keen sense 
of social justice which is far more operative to breed discontent 
than distress itself.’ 

Carroll D. Wright, who has made social conditions the study 
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of years, said recently before the Woman’s National Press Club 
that the only true fighters and ‘‘the only true commanders are 
the captains of industry’ ; that America’s true greatness lies in 
her industrial world, in which all classes are engaged, and in 
which woman has now become an economic factor. He intimates 
that the cure for the strike is culture, education, moral suasion, 
and that the present tendency of organization in all classes of 
society is bringing about this result. A social organization may 
become, as the Woman’s Council will, a complicated machine as 
powerful for good as a standing army is for ill, and a moral force 
may become much more potent in a well-organized community 
than brute force. Organization stands to-day to moral and 
mental development in the same ratio that the old hand-loom 
stands to the modern manufactory, or the stone mortar and pestle 
to the modern flouring mill. All classes of labor are organized, 
constituting so many industrial armies, and newspapers and 
newspaper correspondents are by no means the last to wheel into 
line. Thought, brain, and handwork have belted the globe. We 
are one people, with a community of interests, aspirations, and 
desires. Why should we quarrel with each other? Why should 
we destroy one another, taking away lives that we cannot give ; 
laying in waste cities and towns; burning records, institutions, 
libraries, and works of art that no skill or money can restore, and 
for what? The gratification of a blind passion, that settles noth- 
ing, accomplishes nothing, builds up nothing. War is civilized 
murder, that brings no blessing in its train, and leaves the cause 
of the difficulty to be settled later by arbitration, by compromise, 
while the battle-fields are strewn with the dead and dying, wives 
widowed, children orphaned, the home despoiled, and fortunes 
confiscated. The quarrel is made by the few; the honor, the 
fame, and the money go to the few. 

The Red Cross, with the treaty of Geneva behind it, with am- 
bulances and scores of trained nurses, in its benignant charity, 
follows after the army, binds up the wounds made by the saber 
and the bullet, closes the eyes of the dying, and sends the part- 
ing message to the widow and mother; but the Universal Peace 
Union, with a broader charity, a prevention instead of a cure, 
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seeks to abolish guns and bayonets ; spikes the cannons and con- 
verts them into plowshares; disbands the standing army ; settles 
all difficulties by arbitration, or by judicial methods, and rings 
the ‘‘ Liberty Bell’’ around the world. Until that time arrives, 
the Red Cross will continue its humane work. 

Women have nothing to gain by war, and the laboring man 
only a soldier’s grave, crippled in body, or wasted in health, 
with his sacrifices speedily forgotten or ignored by the govern- 
ment and the masses. 

The duty of the state is to protect her industries, her manu- 
factures, and her arts; to improve her public highways, and to 
facilitate inter-communication, for the advancement of the great 
industrial armies who constitute what we call the commonwealth. 
And the word is well coined, for it is the brawn and brain of a 
nation that constitute her real wealth, rather than her accumula- 
tions ; and it is the duty of our government to-day to protect her 
captains of industry whose business is going to the wall because 
the circulating medium of the country, so-called money, is in- 
sufficient for the needs of trade. It is to this to-day that we 
would utter the warning note of danger, and the remedy is in 
our own hands, for our government credit is amply sufficient for 
such an increase in our currency as would meet the wants of the 
hour. Hunger and cold and want of shelter have no business in 
a country like ours, for brawn and brain are capital for which 
the government should find employment, if necessary. The 
great war of to-day in this country is a war for bread and butter, 
and a battle of brains to learn how to arbitrate it by permanent 
alleviation and legislation. 

The Congress of the United States, each member of which was 
too strongly imbued with his own sectionalism and party spirit, 
at the close of its third heated term, found itself unequal to cope 
with this great financial problem, in which capital and labor, 
silver and gold, are struggling for the mastery, while the secre- 
tary of the treasury had exhausted his financial ingenuity to 
protect the gold reserve, and the credit of a great and wealthy 
nation was weighed in the balance, and bartered on the markets 
of the world. 
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Could a Woman’s Cvuncil, with an upper and a lower house, 
have plunged the country into a greater financial disaster? And 
could you picture them wringing their hands in grief for ways 
and means with which to fill the treasury, standing idly by while 
every day’s balance grew less? The fight for life, for sustenance, 
for comforts, to say nothing of luxuries, is often a bitter one, and 
to-day this battle is at many doors, waiting for the deliverance of 
wise financial legislation, when peace shall smile upon them once 
again. 

I represent the Universal Peace Union, with its twenty-five 
branches, and our one hundred fraternal societies across the 
water, and the Peace Bureau, all members of which assume that 
no thoughtful person, no humane person, believes in war, which 
destroys everything and creates nothing but hatred. 

We believe and teach peace and arbitration in the home, in 
the church, in society, in the state, and between nations. We 
believe in the sanctity of human life, the inalienable rights of 
individuals, in justice, in equality, and fraternity. Our govern- 
ment has already settled many serious difficulties with the vari- 
ous nations of the world by arbitration and by treaty, without 
resort to war and without bloodshed, and the expense of all of 
them combined has not been one tenth that of the War of the 
Revolution or the War of the Rebellion. 

Just now we are combining the work of all these societies 
in central bureaus, joining hands across the United States and 
wiping out its sectionalism ; joining hands with our friends across 
the Atlantic and in far-off Asia; ignoring creeds and tongues, 
party lines and historical legends ; affiliating with professors of 
colleges and universities, and combining all of the friends of 
peace—and their name is legion—in one grand cordon for the 
suppression of war. The work of our conventions and confer- 
ences is sent to the crowned heads of Europe and to the president 
of the United States. Our resolutions and petitions are being in- 
troduced into the parliaments of the world. We are no longer 
man-fearing. To reach these, we begin with the home, the 
school, the society, the university, the press—and here is one of 
our great strongholds—and then to the halls of legislation. 
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Our great but to-day is, first, permanent treaties of arbitration 
between the United States and the great Christian nations of the 
world ; a permanent International Arbitration Court, and gradual 
disarmament. But it means education, culture, work, money, 
combination, patience, faith, and unlimited consecration. Every 
year some of the faithful who have consecrated their lives to the 
work pass over the river, and to-day we mourn Sir Henry Rich- 
ard, Lemonnier, Howard, Ruchonnet, Mazzoleni, Destrem, Fred- 
erick Douglass, and a host of others, who have wrought and 
gleaned with us, but we hold on with unwavering hope in the 
belief that the day is not distant when the Christian world will 
be relieved from the curse of war, for even now the Christian 
ministry are combining with us against this unholy warfare, this 
slaughter of the innocent, and the death of the many for the 
emolument of the few. 

Peace Societies are springing up everywhere, not only in the 
United States, but in Europe. Switzerland has one in every 
canton; Denmark has one hundred organized bodies; England 
rolled up in petition one million names to back the Cremer reso- 
lution for the permanent treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, and even Austria, with her Baroness Van Sutner, 
and warlike Germany, are organizing Peace Societies. In the 
latter country the laboring men’s unions are combining against 
war and the extravagance of the war budget. The Sherman bill 
in the Senate and the Coombs resolution in the House call for 
the ratification of a permanent treaty of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, and the petitions of many thou- 
sand citizens are behind them, urging this important measure. 
Our banner is the white bordered flag of all nations. 

Organization is the hope of the world, and woman the elastic 
cement that is binding organizations together, and by them and 
through them we hope soon to hold the banner aloft to the na- 
tions of the world, proclaiming the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

BELVA A. LockKwoop. 












DISTINCTIVE AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


BY ADOLPH ROEDER. 


NUMBER of points might be taken for granted in the con- 

templation of this subject. Chief among them, of course, 
the thought that patriotism is a most important factor in the es- 
tablishment of citizenship. Not less in import is an intelligent 
grasp of duty and responsibility. And ranked with these, of 
equal or perhaps tantamount value, comes some manner of in- 
sight, if possible of intelligent insight, into the general condi- 
tions, resources, and active civic factors of the country. 

Ranging these three requirements with the general sense of 
manhood, fairness, firmness, and fidelity, we have a fairly prom- 
ising working ideal of citizenship. But it cannot be with any 
sense of correctness called the ideal of distinctive American cit- 
izenship ; for in the development of the citizen in Germany, in 
France, in England, or in any country of civilization, the factors 
given pertain to right citizenship with the same force and with 
similar thoroughness. The idea of distinctive American citizen- 
ship requires one or more additional factors. 

There is evidently a difference in nationality. There must be 
traits and points in which the American citizen differs from the 
German citizen or the French citizen. There must be parts of the 
drama of the past which have been played distinctly by Amer- 
icans; there must be portions of the drama of the present crudely 
and insufficiently voiced in the cry, ‘‘America for the Amer- 
icans,’’ which can be filled acceptably only by Americans; and 
there must be also sections of the unborn history of the future 
which will be intrusted wholly to the hands, brains, and hearts 
of American distinctiveness. These cannot be measured by the 
standard of patriotism: for the patriotism that taught the arm of 
Winkelried to gather a harvest of spears into his breast differs 
in no wise from the patriotism that fired the first shot at Bunker 
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Hill or pulled the first lint after Sumter had been fired upon. 
The sense of duty and responsibility that rested upon the shoulders 
of Washington and of the glorious men allied with him differed 
in no large degree from the sense of duty and responsibility that, 
lay upon the shoulders of the Directory of 1799. And the grasp 
of national affairs as held by men like Blaine and Reed in their 
place differs not essentially from that held by Nishan the Arme- 
nian, Bismarck the German, Gladstone the Englishman, or 
Faure the Frenchman, in theirs. Hence, on this ground, the 
question of what constitutes distinctive American citizenship 
cannot be satisfactorily answered, nor will the answer thus come 
to him who desires to do his full duty and his midget share in 
bringing to birth the embryonic American citizen. 

If I desire to reach another city the answer to the question, 
‘What must I do?”’ is not, ‘‘You must take a train,’’ but al- 
ways, ‘‘ You must take some certain train on some certain road.’’ 
If I desire information on any certain point, the answer to the 
question, ‘‘What shall I read?”’ is not, ‘‘ Read a book,’’ but, 
‘¢ Read a certain book on some certain subject.’’ So the answer 
to the teacher’s question and to the parent’s question, ‘‘ What 
shall I do with my boys and my girls in the line of civics?”’ is 
not, ‘‘ Make citizens of them,’’ but, ‘‘Make American citizens of 
them along certain definite American lines.’’ 

Nor is the question such a very difficult one. Even if the ab- 
solute solution cannot be reached, we can at least learn to move 
in the direction of that solution. And the first point that pre- 
sents itself is a positive one. There is a natural distinctiveness 
about America that requires no artificial help. If the American 
nation is anything, it is distinctly cosmopolitan. It is true, in- 
deed, that Austria-Hungary is a wilderness of barbarous civiliza- 
tion. It is true, also, that Turkey is a contradiction of national- 
ities, and that Stamboul is an agora in which Armenian and Jew 
and Turk and Copt and what not all seethe and boil together. 
It is true, too, that on the broad expanse of Russia endless and 
interminable nationalities mingle and love and hate. But these 
are simply race mixtures. They are physical mixtures, as oxy- 
gen and nitrogen in the air. They have not the peculiar chemi- 
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cal fusion about them which marks cosmopolitan America, in 
which the national molecules retain their individuality for a 
short time, to be finally and permanently engulfed in the chem- 
ical compound of Americanism. Be the citizen German or 
French, Chinese or Japanese, Hindoo or Hebrew, son of Italy or 
son of Erin, the whirl of American life gradually engulfs him, 
breaks off and polishes the corners, and presently fits him 
smoothly into the ‘‘ huge heterogeneous homogeneity ’’ (Thank 
you, Mr. Spencer) which is the American nation. 

Keeping this fundamental thought thoroughly in view, we can 
eliminate from the problem certain features, in which distinctive 
Americanism need play no prominent part. For instance, the 
question of establishing colonies in strange countries and of emi- 
gration into such countries, may come strongly to densely popu- 
lated England, Germany, France, to landlord-ridden Ireland, 
but it cannot come with equal force to the American. It there- 
fore will not require so much prominence in his education as 
some other line of thought. The question of the apportionment 
of lands under the system of the mir of Russia or the gaw of 
Switzerland may occupy a large proportion in the education of 
the Russian and the Swiss, but the environment and land ques- 
tion as it will come to the American will require a smaller share 
of his attention. Again, it may be possible that conditions in 
France call for a familistére of Godin and that Germany may re- 
quire a Bruderhaus in Reuttlingen, but the knowledge of the sys- 
tem and of its detail is not essential to the American. And so 
in many questions. Possibly the solution of the question of co- 
operation willcome more directly from England and Scotland 
than it will from America. Possibly the relation of church and 
state may receive more practical answer in the new Italy than 
in America. Possibly the question of government ownership of 
railroads can be brought to a more rapid solution in England, 
Germany, and France than in America. And so, careful inves- 
tigation might find many points to which the codrdination of 
circumstance gives a local coloring and in which the American, 
as a citizen, takes a large and vital interest, but in which he does 
not, and probably will not, play a vital part. 
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Setting these things temporarily aside, or arranging them as a 
secondary consideration, it should be evident (coming back to 
our first point) that the cosmopolitan training of an American 
citizen premises a something cosmopolitan in store for him. For 
in the evolution of the citizen, as in the evolution of everything 
else, there is a purpose more or less evident, according to the 
case. Call this purpose destiny, call it character, call it devel- 
opment, call it Divine Providence, call it civilization, call it 
what you will, the purpose is there. The same law that fashions 
a fin to beat the water and a wing to beat the air and a brain for 
the mechanism of thought, fashions the parts of the world’s his- 
tory and the nations to play them. It must be evident that 
Rome played a certain part in the world’s history and left usa 
legacy of roads and laws that are as much a legacy to our body 
politic as the cauda equina is to our physical body. Greece 
played a certain part in the world’s history and left us a legacy 
of mathematics as real to the student of Euclid and as vital to 
the educational life of the race as the birth-closed foramen ovale 
of the heart. Wesee the parts these nations played because the 
distance of the century perspective has reduced them to the 
compass of a finite eye, and against the background of antiquity 
it is possible to trace similar points in the life of every nation. 
If this be true of the nations of antiquity, can it be any the less 
true of the nations of to-day? 

It is on such ground as this that the truly cosmopolitan nature 
of the American citizen comes prominently into play. It is in 
America that true cosmopolitanism can be thought of as the 
basis of a coming ‘‘internationalism.’’ Taking the common 
traits of citizenship for granted, could there not be added a dis- 
tinctive American trait called ‘“‘internationalism’’? It may be 
true that the international interests of the world have in the 
past been compelled to seek a place of conference in Berne, in 
Paris, in London, but do not the indications point in the direc- 
tion of a growing international sense in the American nation ? 
When the heroine, Clara Barton, conceived the idea of the Red 
Cross, was it not as natural for her to seek foreign fields for it 
after its establishment in her own heart and her own country, as 
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it is for water to flow down hill, or the sun to shine? When 
George Kennan returned from Siberia and the direct result of 
his work at home gathered force and momentum in the petition 
to the czar; when the monster petition against the liquor evil 
starts out across the ocean to other nations presently ; when the 
question between China and Japan is virtually vested as to pos- 
sible arbitration in the hands of our American representatives ; 
when our chief executive is asked to take the office of arbi- 
trator in recent foreign movements of large import ; these in- 
dications should not be allowed to go for naught. They should 
leave a strong impression upon the mind of the patriotic Amer- 
ican citizen, that there is a decided niche for him to fill in the 
world’s history ; that no nation is so eminently fitted to handle 
international questions ; that no nation has the peculiar cosmo- 
politan fandament-training ; that in no nation probably could 
the vast field of fairness and justice be developed on which a 
representative gathering, not only of men but of things, could 
find room for play. Look into the history of Mormonism on the 
one hand, and find a country on the globe where such a pe- 
culiarly anomalous orchid could flourish. Or, on the other 
hand, it might be difficult to find the country in which a parlia- 
ment of religions could have taken place and could have been 
such a marked success, as the effort in Chicago two years ago. 
These and many similar points confirm the position taken, that 
the probable destiny of the American citizen is foreshadowed in 
the word ‘‘internationalism.’’ 

Nor is it a question in which the dreams of the dreamer solely 
rule ; though ‘‘the world has need of its dreamers as the night 
has need of its stars.’”’ It is a question of an eminently prac- 
tical nature. It is not necessary to lay any great emphasis on 
the question of international copyrights or on the question of 
the development of the Universal Postal Union. There are vital 
questions apart from these that require a solution, and, I believe, 
an American solution. Chief among them is the money question. 
No matter how much it may be tinged with the local coloring ; 
no matter how much the cry may be of “‘ monometallism and 
bimetallism,’’ of ‘‘silver certificate and wild-cat script.’? Ad- 
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mitting all the local difficulties, the chief difficulty evidently lies 
in the international aspect of the question. So evident is that 
point that almost every one is ready to concede that the protect- 
ive tariff and free trade are only unfinished partial products of 
the problem and that it still rests unsolved in its vital form, 
‘* How does the money system in America adjust itself with the 
standards of other countries?’’ Nor can it be very difficult to 
see that the solution will ultimately come from America, for it is 
even now a matter of serious doubt whether any country can 
show a monetary complication in which so much foreign interest 
is involved as the money question under its American aspect. 
The very recent unsolved fraction called the Belmont-Morgan 
syndicate, demonstrates this very forcibly. A little more train- 
ing of this kind will school a number of American citizens who 
will be able to handle the money question in an American way 
and to steer the ship of state rather more safely through the 
breakers of ‘‘ minus quantities’’ than is the case just now. The 
solution of all such international questions as patents, copyrights, 
postal system, laws of war, peace, and arbitration, ocean freight 
and express, fisheries and cables, money and media of exchange, 
offers a field which amply deserves a special cultivation and which 
evidently requires minds possessed of a special cultivation in the 
lines of internationalism, in which cultivation the minds of all 
nations at present fail. If American citizenship could be held 
in mind as a distinctive soil in which this internationalism can 
grow, its comprehension and the method of its evolution can be- 
come quickly clear. 

A word more on the ethical side. The author would fail in 
making himself understood if he has left the impression that he 
considers any of the fundamental characteristics generally con- 
ceded to good citizenship of non-import. Far from it. He con- 
siders patriotism, the love of country and love of home, the love 
of American institutions and of American liberty, the love of 
America’s very soil and of its customs and of its habits, as 
fundamentally essential to citizenship, but he adds to them the 
intense desire to see accomplished in America what all nations 
seem to lack, and seem so desperately to lack, namely, the love 
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of service to others, that larger altruism into which the dawn of 
a new age is carrying an astonished world. It may be a com- 
paratively easy matter for a citizen of the United States to rep- 
resent the interests of the United States in a foreign country. It 
would be service simply to the larger self. But could he not, as 
an American, represent the interests of the race, of humanity ? 
The race is quivering toward that ‘‘door of hope in the valley 
of Achor’’ in which men are destined to cease from the service 
of self and live in the service of others. 

The dreams of William Dean Howells’ ‘‘ Traveler from Al- 
truria,’”’ the glorious vision of Drummond’s ‘‘ Ascent of Man,’’ 
are not based on clouds or on the mists of the valley, but on the 
irrevocable foreshadowings of evolution. Would it be very 
much wrong to say that the answer which solves a question in 
the light of larger altruism is an American answer ? 

I know not that answer; but this I know: that the day of 
larger service has come; that the shadows of the present are 
actually falling across the threshold of Altruria; that the path- 
way that lies to God lies through the heart of the neighbor ; that 
men cannot touch the hem of the garment of Divinity unless 
first they lift the mantle of humanity, and that mantle is lifted 
not by service to self or to the larger self, but to the world that 
demands it. And this larger thought, of self-less service to the 
‘Greater Humanity,’’ I should wish to emphasize as ‘ Dis- 
tinctive American Citizenship.”’ 

ADOLPH ROEDER. 


























FARMERS AND TAXATION. 


BY JAMES MIDDLETON. 


GRICULTURE is the basic industry of civilized society. By 

it most of the materials for food which supports life and 

clothing which shelters, are furnished. It makes possible the 

development of manufactures, commerce, education, and art, 
which are the glories of our modern civilization. 

The praises of agriculture have ever been a favorite theme of 
writers. Yet the social position of the small working farmer has 
ever been an undesirable one. Even in this day such epithets as 
‘““hayseed’’ are by no means uncommon. From the early days 
of our civilization his hours of labor have been many, his leisure 
small, and opportunities for culture few. Even when his sons 
and daughters have acquired knowledge, culture, and prom- 
inence, it has been at great sacrifices both on the part of parents 
and children. Too often the very culture and prominence won 
by the children have raised a barrier between parent and child. 
The condition of those he employs has been even worse. 

One would naturally think that with the marvelous develop- 
ment of wealth this century has seen, through the conquest of 
the forces of nature by invention, that those who have made it 
possible, and who constitute over two fifths of the great indus- 
trial army, should have their share and should, as a consequence, 
have greater leisure and opportunity for education and those re- 
finements that add so much to life. But instead of holding their 
own they are rather losing ground. Instead of brightening skies, 
the outlook is full of menace. 

According to census estimates of 1870, 1880, and 1890, ‘‘lands, 
farms, and buildings ”’ constituted in 1850 about 45 per cent of 
our national wealth, in 1860 about 41 per cent, in 1870 about 24 
per cent, in 1880 about 23 per cent, and in 1890 it was only about 
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20 per cent of the total wealth of the country. These figures are 
pregnant with suggestion. 

During that same period we have seen a great growth of urban 
population as compared with the country. When we consider 
the growth of the renting and mortgage classes and of large es- 
tates the situation seems still more gloomy. From 1880 to 1890 
population increased 24.86 per cent ; farms cultivated by owners 
increased but 9.56 per cent; farms rented on shares, 19.65 per 
cent ; and farms rented for money, 41.04 per cent. The amount 
of mortgages on acres made in 1880 was $342,566,477, in 1890 
$585,729,719, an increase of over 40 per cent, while the total 


mortgage indebtedness on acres in 1890 is given at $2,209,148, - 
431. 


There is only one consolation for the farmer, if one can take 
consolation from the misfortunes of others, that the showing in 
regard to city houses and lots is still worse ; but the true patriot 
cannot fail to be alarmed in either case. 

These figures do not touch chattel mortgages. Undoubtedly 


if the truth could be known in regard to them the outlook would 
be still more grave. 

As to the growth of great estates there is but little in the 
census reports to give light. It shows a diminution in the 
average size of farms, but it also shows an increase in every 
class from the fifty-acre class to those of one thousand acres and 
over. The total number of farms may have increased as the 
classification shows, and yet the total acreage in the one thousand 
acres and over class may have increased out of all proportion to 
the other classes. In 1880 there were 28,578 such farms and in 
1890 there were 31,546. Not only may the new farms be a great 
deal larger than those of 1880 but those of 1880 may have 
doubled in size. There are certainly several individuals and 
corporations who hold estates or tracts of land that could be 
classified in a million acres or upwards class. 

These holders are not Americans alone but include foreigners 
as well. For instance, the Holland Company is said to own 
4,500,000 acres in New Mexico, an English syndicate 3,000,000 
acres in Texas. This is the land given by the state in payment 
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for its capitol building. The Duke of Sutherland is said to own 
422,000 acres, the Duke of Northumberland 191,480 acres, Lord 
Dunmore 120,000 acres. To our railroad companies since 1850 
has been given land enough to make six states the size of Ohio. 
Of course a good deal of railroad land has been sold to indi- 
viduals. 

These data show unmistakably that the trend of landholding 
in the United States is the same as it has been in Great Britain, 
and the time is coming, unless a change is made, when we shall 
become a nation of landlords and tenants in the country as well 
as the city and when our working farmers will all be tenant 
farmers. 

The causes which are leading to this result are various and 
complex. It was supposed when the founders of the republic 
had abolished primogeniture and entail and had done away with 
a property qualification for votes, that they had done away with 
the causes that produced these results. But they were in error. 
Other and sufficient causes still remained. 

Personal causes there are and these are beyond the domain 
of legislation. We cannot make men temperate, industrious, 
frugal, and wise by legislation. The lack of these qualities may 
vitiate the best of laws. The presence of them might not be 
sufficient to arrest the tendency to tenant farming unless it found 
expression in better laws and improved social conditions. 

Another cause claimed by many, and by them elevated to the 
chief cause, is the development of modern machinery, by which 
the great capitalist or bonanza farmer is enabled to crush out 
the small farmer by competition. I am asmall working farmer 
in a fine agricultural section of the state of Ohio near Lake 
Erie and my knowledge of farming leads me to think that this 
cause is but a minor one and one that would not be operative 
but for other and greater causes. 

Take, for instance, the culture of wheat. I can probably 
make a larger profit per acre than the bonanza farmer of North 
Dakota. It comes in a regular rotation of crops and is a “‘ catch 
crop.’’ In scientific farming, I should take my ground on which 
potatoes, corn, or oats had been harvested, without plowing, 
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work it over with a harrow thoroughly, and sow the wheat ; next 
spring sow clover ; in summer harvest the wheat, the next year 
mow one crop of clover, and the following spring plow under the 
clover growth as a fertilizer for the leading cash crop of corn or 
pototoes. Thus I improve my land as well as get cash returns. 
I can hire my wheat drilled in with fertilizer, if I wish, for fifty 
cents per acre. I can have it reaped and bound for a dollar per 
acre and thrashed for three cents a bushel. With thirty acres 
under cultivation I can have ten acres of wheat, ten of clover, 
and ten of potatoes, doing the bulk of the work myself with a 
team. 


The bonanza farmer cannot get as large a return per acre as I 
can where the bulk of the work is done by myself and where 
every rod of land is, every year, a thoroughly scanned page. 
Under just social conditions, especially as to money, transporta- 
tion, and taxation, the small farmer in the East need have no 
fear of the bonanza farmer of the West. By cooperation with 
his neighbors he can avail himself of modern machinery to 


advantage. 

The three great causes are found in the manipulation of money 
and credit, in our system of transportation with its discrimina- 
tions, but above all in our unjust methods of taxation. 

We had an expanding currency from 1878 to the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Silver Act in 1893, yet the changes to 
tenantry and mortgages went on steadily, just as was true in Eng- 
land during the great influx of precious metals following the 
conquest of Mexico and Peru. 

While railroads, with their discriminations and favoritism, 
have undoubtedly helped, yet the West, which should show the 
benefit, shows a much larger percentage of increase of mortgage 
indebtedness and of the renting classes. From 1880 to 1889, 
according to the Census Abstract, the mortgage indebtedness of 
Massachusetts increased 168.05 per cent; Montana, 578.18 per 
cent ; Connecticut, 924 per cent ; California, 225.35 per cent. 

It is true that the North Atlantic States show an actual de- 
crease in the number of farms owned from 1880 to 1890, 
and that the western division showed an increase in number of 
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farms owned. This increase can be accounted for by new settle- 
ments. But during that period, while we were adding nearly our 
whole output of silver to buy currency, and though the western 
division may be supposed to bave profited over the East through 
the railroads, the increase in farms rented for money for the North 
Atlantic division was more than six per cent ; North Central divis- 
ion, more than 67 per cent; and for the western division, more 
than 59 per cent. The railroad influence may have determined 
the increase in the North Central States over the western but the 
fact remains that the showing is bad for the Western States. 
There must be some other more potent cause. That cause is found 
in unjust taxation. It was the chief cause in England and it is 
the chief cause here. 

It was an eminent French statesman in the ancient régime, 
when the king could say he was the state, who uttered the 
famous saying: ‘Indirect taxation is the method of plucking 
the goose with the least possible outcry.’”’ We have no king; 
but the goose and indirect taxation still survive. Signs indicate 
that the people are coming more and more to realize that though 
they see no tax bill, yet, whenever they make a purchase, a part 
of the purchase price reaches the government and a still larger 
part goes to others who would not get it but for the operation of 
the tax. 

All our national taxes are indirect except, to some extent, the 
new income tax. That is, the dealer or importer advances the 
tax on the articles and hopes, when he sells, to recover the tax 
from his customer and a percentage besides for his trouble. 
When the tax on matches was repealed Professor Ely says that a 
box of matches which previously had been selling in Baltimore 
for fifteen cents and on which there was a tax of six cents there- 
after sold for six cents. That is, the repeal of the six cents tax 
caused a fall of nine cents, showing that the manufacturers and 
dealers had not only gotten back from the consumer the tax ad- 
vanced but fifty per cent besides. It is not strange that the big 
manufacturers who had the capital to advance the taxes should 
have opposed the repeal, as the tax prevented poorer people from 
manufacturing, and thus it gave the large capitalist a monopoly. 
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What was true of matches is as true to-day in regard to whisky 
and oleomargarine. 

If we consider our revenue duties the case is still worse. 
Where they are laid for revenue, even a McKinley concedes the 
purchasing consumer pays the revenue ultimately. But there 
are some men of note who will claim that when the duty is put 
on to benefit the home producer, that the cost of the article is 
thereby cheapened to the consumer. It is hard for an unsophis- 
ticated mind to understand by what subtle alchemy such varying 
results are produced. It is also hard to understand, if this is 
true, why manufacturers are so anxious for the tariff if it is for 
the purpose of cheapening the price of their product. If sucha 
doctrine is true it is strange that England should pay so largely 
the taxes of the nations to which she exports and yet be more 
prosperous and pay higher wages than other countries as old and 
as densely populated as she, that have protective tariffs. 

The lessons that have come from repeals and lessening of tariffs 
show very plainly that as a general principle the foreigner does 
not pay the tax that the consumer does pay. The repeal of the 
duty on quinine, the reduction of duty on sugar, wool, and many 
other articles, demonstrate this clearly to the unprejudiced mind. 

All commerce is but in its final analysis an exchange of prod- 
ucts. Money and credit are but the machinery of exchange. 
When our farmer sends wheat to England it is to pay bonds or 
interest, or to purchase other commodities. The higher the tax 
on those commodities the less his wheat will bring him. Between 
seventy and eighty per cent of our exports have been agricultural 
products. When our farmer seeks to sell his surplus he finds 
this restriction which depreciates his wheat at home and abroad, 
and so of all the rest of his exports. With a protection on wool 
and those farm products of which we are importers, he may get 
more from his neighbor for his protected articles, but when the 
balance sheet is made out, for every dime he has taken from his 
neighbor he will find a dollar lost on such articles of which we 
produce a surplus for export. 

Of course itzis unfair to make those articles free on which a 
duty will enable him to get more for, and at the same time re- 
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tain a duty on those he must buy. This is the curse of the doc- 
trine of free raw materials with a protection of the manufactured 
product. It was bad for the farmer under our previous laws. It 
may be even worse for him under this other theory. 

Our state and local taxes are as hopelessly complex, confused, 
and injurious in their action as our national system. We tax 
the farmer’s products and the merchant’s wares. We tax the 
manufacturer who is trying to build up our home market. We 
aim to tax nearly everything in sight and out of sight. 

The successful manufacturer gets back his tax when he sells his 
products, the successful merchant gets back his tax when he sells 
his wares, and the successful farmer also tries to get back his 
taxes when he markets his produce. Each is trying to get ahead 
of the other ; confusion and misfortune are the result. Nearly 
the whole burden is thrown upon the consumer. Not alone the 
burden of taxation, but that far greater burden which is the re- 
sult of the quasi-taxing power conferred upon monopolies and 
other beneficiaries of our present system, or lack of system. 

If the burdens all amount to twenty-five per cent of consump- 
tion, and various experts have placed it at that, then the man 
whose consumption equals his income has twenty-five dollars less 
in every hundred than he otherwise would have. In other words, 
the taxes and the quasi-taxes take all of his possible saving. If 
a man has an income of $500, and spends $400, he saves $100. 
But for the tax he would save another $100, or $200. His bur- 
den is fifty per cent of his possible saving, or one hundred per 
cent of his actual saving. On the millionaire with a large income 
and moderate expenses the burden would be but a feather’s 
weight. Our working farmers are not millionaires. The bulk 
of them are lucky if their income is sufficient to meet their ex- 
penses. Hence the burdens arising from taxation take all their 
possible savings. 

What, then, is the remedy? What can we do to lighten the 
burden of the small producers, yet produce no injury to any 
legitimate industry? Is it possible to greatly diminish these 
burdens, yet greatly stimulate industry and increase the rewards 
of all who work ? 
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There is one remedy proposed which is worthy of the serious 
consideration of the farmer, manufacturer, trader, and wage- 
worker alike. That remedy is the proposition to raise our rev- 
enues by a tax upon the annual rental value of land, including 
those franchises which are made up of land values. Just as at 
first blush an indirect tax seems to benefit the farmer, so at first 
blush this tax upon land values seems to be the worst imaginable 
for him. But as we have found an indirect tax was working 
him incalculable injury, so we may find that the single tax will 
produce him the greatest good that can possibly arise from any 
system of taxation. 

By value of land is meant that value of all natural resources 
that comes from natural fertility or productivity or from advan- 
tageous situation and which is revealed or developed by the 
growth and industry of society as a whole. It is the value that 
inheres in a city lot when the improvements have been swept 
away by fire or flood ; it is the value that remains to a farm or 
mine when the improvements have been destroyed. In land 
values, whether city lots, mines, or farms, the situation counts 
for much, fertility counts for but little; a lot in a great business 
center may sell for hundreds of thousands of dollars, while a lot 
on the outskirts much more readily fitted for building upon may 
sell for a few hundreds. A farm near New York City may rent 
for a hundred dollars per acre annually while land vastly more 
fertile in the Mississippi bottoms may not rent for one hundredth 
part as much. Next to city lots probably the most valuable lands 
are the roadbeds of our railways, which constitute their franchise 
value. 

The single tax proposition is to tax all these values, whether 
used or unused, for the revenues of government. It taxes the 
unimproved city lot as much as the one of equal value by its 
side that is improved. It taxes the hundred acre tract of un- 
improved land just as much as the improved hundred acre farm 
adjoining whose natural fertility of land and whose situation are 
the same as the unimproved. Our present system taxes the im- 
proved land and improvements and treats the holders of unim- 
proved lands with marked tenderness. The more the holders of 
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unimproved lands pay, the less need the holders of improved 
lands pay. The man who puts land to good use creates 
wealth, gives employment to labor, and benefits the community. 
The man who withholds land from use diminishes the op- 
portunities for creating wealth and the demand for labor. 

Under the single tax the farmer’s buildings, stock, machinery, 
and crops would be exempt. The more he had of these the less 
would be the ratio of the tax to his wealth. He would pay no 
more tax than his neighbor who was shiftless or who held unim- 
proved land of equal fertility and situation. No single measure 
that could be enacted would give such a stimulus to agriculture. 
Taxing the unimproved lands would throw them on the markets 
and make it easier for his children to purchase homes near him. 
According to the Census Abstract over fifty-four per cent of mort- 
gages was for the purchase price. By the single tax the greatest 
cause for mortgages would be removed. Men would not be com- 
pelled to seek homes on the blizzard-swept plains, to see their 
families dying of hunger and cold, as in Nebraska but recently, 
while countless acres await the friendly hand of man near our 
centers of population. 

It may be said that every one would rush into farming, and 
prices of farm products would become so low that a living would 
not be made. The single tax would stimulate mining, manu- 
facture, and trade in exactly the same way, so that the home 
market would more than keep pace with the farmer’s products. 
What protection has sought in vain to do, the single tax would 
do, give the farmer a steady home market. 

The true farmer seeks in his farm an ideal farm home with 
the comforts and refinements of life. With our farming commu- 
nities more compact through making the unused lands near our 
markets available and through a steady market, with those 
steadily engaged at good wages in other occupations, he could 
with lightened taxes have better roads and better schools. He 
could build better houses, buy better clothing, and have and en- 
joy the comforts of life. He would then no longer be called a 
‘*hayseed,’’ but would be looked upon as the peer of merchant 
or manufacturer. The small industrious farmer may then be one 
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of the true nobility. By the single tax this result may be ac- 
complished and the manufacturer, merchant, and wage-worker 
alike share in the general prosperity. 

A perfect currency and a perfect system of transportation may 
prove a temporary benefit ; but make no change in taxation, and 
speculation in the fundamental necessity of life, land, would go 
steadily on and the elimination of the workers from landowner- 
ship be just as surely accomplished. The only remedy, short of 
state socialism, is to make each one pay in proportion to the 
number of the natural opportunities he possesses under the pro- 
tection of the state, and not, as now, in proportion to his indus- 
try or consumption. Then will we promote industry and check 
speculation, and make a perfect system of transportation and a 
perfect currency a boon. 

JAMES MIDDLETON. 




















STATE RIGHTS AND FEDERAL ENCROACHMENTS. 


BY HON. JAMES S. FISHER. 


CCORDING to the theory of our government, the people are 
the source of all political power. Their will, once author- 
itatively declared, is the supreme rule of the government, the 
undisputed law of the land. Beyond that there is no appeal. 
It may be disregarded or ignored by states, communities, or in- 
dividuals, but the power that made it is the only power that can 
alter or amend it. That will has been authoritatively declared 
in the Constitution of the United States of America. Daniel 
Webster wrote: ‘‘The Constitution of the United States is a 
written instrument, a recorded fundamental law, it is the BOND 
and the only BOND of the UNION of these states ; it is all that gives 
us a national character.”’ 

It is the bulwark of freedom te the people of this continent, so 
long as the boundary line between state and national power is 
kept plainly in view and observed by all, but we should not 
dream of freedom for the Union while the states are déprived of 
any of their constitutional powers. If you would preserve the 
freedom of the masses, preserve the constitutional power of each 
state of the great family, and then you will perpetuate the great 
family of states, more powerful in peace than in war, and in war 
invincible. Concentrate all power in the general government, 
and you will behold but a bloated and feeble giant, whose brain 
is imbecile, whose limbs are dead, and who pays in disease and 
weakness the penalty of transcending the natural proportion of 
health and vigor. It is in the states and smaller communities 
that the incentives to patriotism are most ardent, and the prompt- 
ings to glorious deeds most active and pure. But it is in the na- 
tional field of political action that men are more prone to desire 
offices as the license to pillage and make government only the 
excuse for rapine. 
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It contains within itself ample provisiong for its own altera- 
tion or amendment, all the machinery necessary to peaceably 
revolutionize itself. In its language it is plain, and, for the most 
part, easily understood, and is intended for the common sense 
and unsophisticated understanding of the masses of the people. 
As to some of its grants and limitations of power, it is, and al- 
ways will be, possible for ingenuity to raise constructive doubts. 

One of the first questions raised under the Constitution, and 
that during President Washington’s administration, was as to 
the power of Congress to incorporate a bank. Congress, as well 
as the president’s cabinet, was divided on the question. The 
president, after mature deliberation, inclined to the opinion that 
Congress had that power, and an act to that effect became a law. 
Senator Benton, in a speech in the United States Senate on that 
subject said : 


General Hamilton was secretary of the treasury. He was the advo- 
cate of the paper system, the banking system, and the funding system, 
which was fastened upon England by Sir Robert Walpole, in his long 
and baneful administration, under the first and second George. Gen- 
eral Hamilton was the advocate of those systems, and wished to trans- 
plant them to America. He exerted his great abilities, rendered still 
more potent by his high personal character, and his glorious revolu- 
tionary services, to substitute paper money for the federal currency, and 
banks for the keepers of the public money ; and he succeeded to the ex- 
tent of his wishes. The hard money prescribed by the act of September 
1, 1789, was abolished by construction, and by a treasury order to receive 
bank notes ; the fiscal agent for the reception, the keeping, and the dis- 
bursement of the public moneys, consisting of the treasurer and his col- 
lectors and receivers, was superseded by the creation of a national bank, 
invested with the privilege of keeping the public moneys, paying them 
out, and furnishing supplies of paper money for the payment of dues to 
the government. Thus the two acts of 1789 were avoided, or super- 
seded; not repealed, but only avoided and superseded by a treasury 
order to receive paper, and a bank to keep it and pay it out. From this 
time paper money became the federal currency, and a bank the keeper 
of the federal money. It is needless to pursue this departure further. 
The bank had its privileges for twenty years—was succeeded in them by 
the local banks—they superseded by a second national bank—it again 
by local banks—and these finally by the independent treasury system— 
which was nothing but a return to the fundamental acts of 1789. 


Upon the failure to re-charter the Bank of the United States 
by Congress, the present sub-treasury system was proposed by 
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President Van Buren at the called session of 1837, and adopted 
by Congress in 1840. Since that time, the Treasury Department 
has handled its own money, through its own treasurer officers 
and agents, and it has not since been deemed necessary by Con- 
gress to incorporate any financial agencies for that purpose. 

The question as to whether Congress possessed the constitu- 
tional power to incorporate a bank, was brought before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 1819, in the case of McCul- 
loch vs. The State of Maryland, in reference to the Bank of the 
United States, which was incorporated by Congress in 1816, and 
upon which the legislature of Maryland had imposed a tax. 

The question seems to have been, whether Congress possessed 
the constitutional power to incorporate a bank for any purpose. 
The court held in that case that the power of establishing a cor- 
poration is not a distinct sovereign power or end of government, 
but only the means of carrying into effect other powers which 
are sovereign. Whenever it becomes an appropriate means of 
exercising any of the powers given by the Constitution to the 
government of the Union, it may be exercised by that govern- 
ment, and the state governments have no right to tax any of the 
constitutional means employed by the government of the Union 
to execute its constitutional powers. The court held that the 
law of the 10th of April, 1816, to ‘‘incorporate the subscribers 
to the Bank of the United States,”’ isa law made in pursuance 
of the Constitution, and that the Bank of the United States has 
constitutionally a right to establish its branches or offices of dis- 
count and deposit within any state. 

This decision settled the question beyond further controversy, 
that Congress has the power to incorporate a bank if it should 
be deemed an instrument necessary and proper for carrying into 
effect the powers specially vested by the Constitution in the gov- 
ernment of the Union. That the bank was a public corporation, 
created for public and national purposes, and was an instrument 
deemed by Congress to be necessary and proper in the execution 
of a sovereign power specially granted to Congress by the Con- 
stitution. 

This decision was pronounced on the 7th day of March, 1819, 
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and just one month previous to that date the state of Ohio im- 
posed a tax, to the amount of fifty thousand’dollars annually, on 
the branch bank of the United States established in that state. 
The officers of the state of Ohio proceeded to levy the tax, and 
that act brought up before the Supreme Court a renewed dis- 
cussion and consideration of the legality of such a tax, and, in- 
cidentally, of the constitutionality of the bank. In the case of 
Osborn vs. The United States Bank the claim was set up that the 
Bank of the United States was a mere private corporation, en- 
gaged in its own business, with its own views, and that its great 
end and principal object were private trade and private profit. 

But the court did not sustain this view. It held the bank to 
be a public corporation, created for public and national purposes, 
and as an instrument necessary and proper for carrying into ef- 
fect the powers specially vested by the Constitution in the gov- 
ernment of the United States. The business of lending and 
dealing in money for private purposes was an incidental circum- 
stance, and not the primary object ; and the bank was endowed 
with this faculty in order to enable it to effect the great public 
end of its institution, and without such faculty and business, 
the bank would lack a capacity to perform its public functions. 
Mr. Kent in his Commentaries, from which material has been 
freely used in this paper, and who is always inclined to favor the 
interpretation most favorable to the general government in all 
matters of state riglits, in giving the opinion of the court, says: 
‘‘The Bank was not created for its own sake or for private pur- 
poses. It has never been supposed that Congress could create 
such a corporation.’’ And there certainly can be no grounds 
for such a supposition. The institution of a private corporation 
for the purposes of private gain exclusively, no matter how great 
a public convenience it might be, could never be considered an 
instrument necessary and proper to be employed by Congress 
in the execution of any specially delegated power contained in 
the Constitution. 

But as to the power of the state to incorporate a bank. The 
state has never surrendered the power to establish and regulate 
its own internal commerce, and may use all proper means to that 
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end not prohibited by the Constitution of the United States. 
If the legislature of the state should deem the incorporation of 
a bank asa proper and adequate measure in the execution of 
that power, there is nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States to prohibit the act. 

That question was forever put at rest in the case of Beeson vs. 
Bank of Kentucky, by the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, that there was no limitation in the Constitution 
on the power of the state to incorporate banks, and their notes 
were not intended to be inhibited, nor were considered as bills 
of credit. In this case the question as to the definition of bills 
of credit as used in the Constitution, prohibiting their emission by 
the states, was fully and exhaustively discussed. They were de- 
fined by the court to be paper issued by the authority of the state, 
on the faith of the state,and designed to circulate as money ; and un- 
der this definition it was adjudged that the bank of the state of 
Kentucky, established in the name and on behalf of the state, 
under the direction of a president and twelve directors chosen 
by the legislature, and the bank exclusively the property of the 
state, and with authority to issue notes payable to bearer on de- 
mand, and receive deposits and make loans; and the notes of 
which bank, by a subsequent act, were to be received on execu- 
tion by the plaintiff, and, if refused, further proceedings to be 
delayed on the judgment for two years, were not within the pro- 
hibition of the Constitution of the United States against the emission 
of bills of credit. 

It may be observed that the court does not seem to base this 
decision on the ground that the state possesses the constitutional 
power to create corporations generally, but restricts it to a case 
that comes clearly within the scope of an incidental power of the 
state, to create a bank as a proper and adequate means to ex- 
ecute the sovereign power of the state, to regulate its own in- 
ternal commerce. This case seems to have followed the doctrine 
laid down in McCulloch vs. The State of Maryland, and Osborn 
vs. The Bank of the United States, that the institution of a 
corporation was not an act of sovereign power or end of govern- 
ment, but the choice of necessary and adequate means to aid in 
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executing asovereign power, by delegating powers to the corpora- 
tion, todo acts for and on behalf of the state, and which the 
state itself has the power to do. The case of Beeson vs. The 
Bank of Kentucky was affirmed in Darrington vs. The Bank of 
Alabama, and the Supreme Court of Arkansas in McFarland vs. 
The State Bank held itself bound and concluded by that case. 
It thus follows that Congress may incorporate a bank, as a pub- 
lic measure, and as a necessary and proper means in the execu- 
tion of a specially granted constitutional power, but cannot cre- 
ate a corporation for the corporation’s sake, or for the corpora- 
tion’s own private aims and purposes. Also that the state has 
the sovereign and exclusive power to regulate its own internal 
commerce, and may create a bank to aid in the execution of that 
power. 

In the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, on the power of Congress 
to regulate commerce among the states, the court held that this 
power, like all the other powers of Congress, was plenary and 
absolute within its acknowledged limits. But it was admitted 
that inspection laws relative to the quality of articles to be ex- 
ported, and quarantine laws, and health laws of every descrip- 
tion, and laws for regulating the internal commerce of a state, 
and those with respect to turnpike roads, ferries, etc., were com- 
ponent parts of an immense mass of legislation not surrendered 
to the general government. 

What, then, is the character and standing of the national 
banks of the United States? To say that the law under which 
they are organized and doing business is repugnant to the Con- 
stitution of the United States is void and cannot become the law 
of the land, and does not bind the courts, nor oblige them to 
give it effect, is a startling proposition when considered in all its 
bearings. But is not that the fact? The law answers none of 
the tests of a constitutional law of Congress. 

The power to create a corporation of any kind is nof specially 
granted to Congress by the Constitution. It is not in the list of 
granted powers. It is not found in that instrument. It is not a 
sovereign power. Congress can exercise no power unless spe- 
cially granted by the Constitution or which is not necessarily im- 
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plied in the specially granted powers. The powers of Congress 
are plenary and supreme, as the supreme law of the land, within 
the acknowledged scope of their application. The banks in- 
corporated under that law were not created for any public or 
national object, and as instruments in the execution of any spe- 
cially granted powers, but are created for their own sakes only, 
and for purely private purposes. They are intended only to 
make money for their stockholders, and they are well adapted to 
that end. They are not employed to perform any functions, in 
aid of the execution of any specially granted power of Congress. 
Who shall say that they are not doing business contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States and in violation of all law both 
state and national ? 

The unconstitutionality of the national banking law being ad- 
mitted, of course all laws enacted for their protection and regula- 
tion fall with it. It is unnecessary to consider the question of 
‘‘exclusive jurisdiction’’ over the places where the banks are 
located without the consent of the legislatures of the states, or 
the powers of Congress to provide a punishment for counterfeit- 
ing their notes under the power ‘‘to provide for the punishment 
of counterfeiting the securities and current coin of the United 
States.’’ But the exercise of the power to lay a prohibitory tax 
on state bank circulation raises a different and more important 
question. That the tax is prohibitory proves conclusively that 
the law was not intended for a revenue measure, but was in- 
tended for a purely protective tariff in the interest of national 
banks. It is a serious question whether Congress has the power 
to levy such a tax. The power of taxation was extensively dis- 
cussed and well understood by the people of the colonies before 
they formed the Constitution. In that instrument the people 
granted to Congress the power to ‘‘levy and collect’ taxes, etc., 
but the tax on state bank circulation was never intended to be 
collected, for it was known that no state bank would ever incur 
that penalty. The law was never intended as an exercise of the 
power to ‘‘levy and collect.’ It was only intended to be a death 
blow to the state banks of issue and so it proved to be. 

National banks were to be exempt from that tax. When the 
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national banks put a currency in circulation subject to that state 
bank tax, which, if collected, would have put nearly ten millions 
of dollars into the United States Treasury, the whole matter was 
ignored by the officers, whose duty it should have been to collect 
the same. 

It has been shown that the state has the constitutional power 
to incorporate a bank, and that there is no constitutional limit 
in that respect. It may do that, not as a sovereign power or 
end of government, but as a necessary and proper means to the 
execution of the sovereign power of the state, to regulate its own 
internal commerce. In that particular the power of the state is 
supreme. President Jefferson in a letter to Governor Monroe in 
1801, in regard to the transaction of business between the na- 
tional and state governments, said : 

Comparing the two governments together, it is observable that in all 
those cases where the independent or reserved rights of the states are in 
question, the two executives, if they act together, must be exactly codr- 
dinate ; they are, in these cases, each the supreme head of an independ- 
ent government. In other cases, to-wit, those transferred by the Con- 
stitution to the general government, the general executive is certainly 
preordinate ; e. g., in a question respecting the militia, and others easily 
to be recollected. 

But the state never transferred the power to the general gov- 
ernment, to incorporate the banks of the state, and in that case 
the state is an independent government, and Congress has no 
more right to tax any of the constitutional means employed by 
the state in the execution of her sovereign powers, than Mary- 
land and Ohio had to tax the branch banks of the United States 
established in those states, and employed by Congress as a proper 
means in the execution of its specially granted powers. ‘‘ There 
would be a plain repugnance in conferring on one government 
the power to control the constitutional measures of another, 
which other, with respect to those very measures, was declared 
to be supreme over that which exerts the control.’? The sover- 
eignty of the state extends to everything which is introduced by 
its permission, as well as to everything which exists by its own 
authority, and the regulation and protection of its internal com- 
merce is beyond the interference or control of any power, outside 
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of the state. Congress should and does regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and that it should regulate commerce among the 
states is not only necessary, but a very wise provision of the fed- 
eral Constitution, but it remains with the state authorities and 
its people to establish, regulate, foster, and protect its commerce 
within its jurisdictional limits. That power is exclusively the 
power and duty of the state, and the act of Congress, robbing the 
state of that power and the means of performing its duty to its 
citizens, was an act of oppression which is beginning to bear its 
full fruits in the nation. 

But we should not charge wilful misconduct in office on all 
who had any agency in the passage of that obnoxious law. Con- 
ditions are supposed to be much the same at the seat of the na- 
tional government at all times. Hon. Silas Wright, once gov- 
ernor and senator from the state of New York, and one of the 
most unselfish and patriotic statesmen of that long list of eminent 
and able men furnished the country by that state, wrote as early 
as 1847 that ‘‘no one familiar with the affairs of our government 
can have failed to notice how large a proportion of our statesmen 
appear never to have read the Constitution of the United States 
with a careful reference to its precise language and exact pro- 
visions, but rather, as occasion presents, seem to exercise their 
ingenuity, unfortunately too often powerful and powerfully ex- 
erted, to stretch both to the limit of what they, at the moment, 
consider expedient. A reference to a careful, perfect, and full 
analysis of that instrument, and of the grants of power really 
found therein, cannot fail to exert a strong and salutary influence 
upon such minds.’’ 

One gentleman is reported to have said recently in a public 
address: ‘‘My agency in procuring the passage of the national 
bank act was the greatest mistake of my life. That bill built 
up a monopoly that affects every interest in the land.’”’ And 
there can be no doubt in the minds of every candid, unprejudiced 
person, as to that bill with its twin offspring, the demonetizing 
of silver and canceling of the national greenbacks, being the di- 
rect cause of more than a million of laborers at this time being 
in enforced idleness ; active, intelligent, industrious, and skilful 
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workmen, and that, too, in a land of inexhaustible resources, in 
fact, of being the direct cause of all the financial evils from which 
the country is now suffering. 

And what is the remedy? Common sense would dictate that 
we undo quickly that which has been wrongly done, before 
idleness, poverty, licentiousness, and the soul-blighting curse of 
avarice shall dissolve all the ties that bind men together in a 
patriotic devotion to the maintenance of their common liberties. 
We should not forget that self-government is yet an experiment 
in the world. One hundred years in the life of a nation is ashort 
period of time. Rapid growth carries with it elements of weak- 
ness, which common prudence dictates should not be disregarded. 
Keep within a strict construction of the Constitution of the 
United States and all will be well for all time. 

JAMES 8. FISHER. 




















SHOULD CHURCH PROPERTY BE TAXED? 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. LAIRD. 


ICKING up a back number of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 

Po.irics, I find therein an article on this subject by James 

E. Larmer, Jr., in which he strongly favors taxation. To me the 

writer appears to have a very imperfect view of the subject, not 
only from the religious, but from a civil standpoint also. 

To a Christian, indeed to any one who believes in a God, 
though he be not pious, the taxation of church property must al- 
ways bear the aspect of a subject taxing his sovereign ; a creature, 
his creator ; a beneficiary, his benefactor. But we will not press 
the religious side of the question, albeit that side is legitimate, 
and also strong and conclusive, if there is a God ‘‘ whose we are 
and whom we ought to serve.’’ 

Taxation is urged on the ground that churches are for the pri- 
vate benefit of the congregations building them. This is only 
partly true. We justly recognize that the congregations have a 
first claim on the use of the building to this extent, viz., the right 
not to be crowded out by outsiders who contributed nothing to 
the erection of the building, and bear little or no share of the 
running expenses. This right preserved, the buildings are for 
the use of the public, who are not only welcome, but invited to 
use them. 

Nor, again, is it altogether correct to view churches as the 
property or assets of the congregations. It is true that the con- 
gregations exercise ownership and the right of ordering and dis- 
posing of them. But this arises partly from the exigency that 
every institution must be managed, and partly is forced on them 
by (very proper) requirements of civil law aiming at good order 
and the protection of rights. Still the buildings are not congre- 
gational assets, properly speaking. They are in intention, and 
to an extent legally, God’s. They were not built by stock sub- 
scriptions, whereby the contributors have pecuniary claims on 
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the property to the amount of their contributions ; but by dona- 
tions, pure and simple. Ifa building should be sold, the congre- 
gation may not distribute the proceeds among themselves ; such 
proceeds must otherwise be applied to religious uses. Should a 
congregation undertake to pocket such money, not only would 
the Christian sense of the community convict them of sacrilegious 
theft, but, I apprehend, any court on application would issue an 
injunction against such pocketing. It would recognize that the 
contributions which erected the church, having been given out- 
right and without reservation for a religious purpose, cannot be 
diverted. Strictly, then, churches are not to be classed as per- 
sonal wealth. 

Another difference between church property, with rare excep- 
tions, and other property is that it yields no revenue for indi- 
vidual benefit. Whatever revenue accrues is not acquisition 
from others, as that of a business man, but is contributed by the 
members out of their own pockets, and adds nothing to their 
individual wealth, but rather takes from it. Any surplus over 
their current expenses is not applied to their personal benefit in 
any way, but to doing good to others. This remark applies even 
to church property which brings income by rental, of which a 
little is to be found here and there. The income goes to benev- 
olent purposes. 

It is evident that church property bears to its owners (so 
called) no such analogous relation with personal or corporate 
property as to place it on the same footing throughout with re- 
spect to taxation. 

But we turn to more positive arguments. It is, I believe, ac- 
cepted that where, by exemption from taxation, an industry, 
for example, may be established and fostered from which the 
public will derive more than an equivalent for the taxes it fore- 
goes, such exemption is justifiable. This even in reference to 
property whose owners get the whole benefit of the unlaid taxes. 
The object of the exemption is even held to justify making an 
exception to the fundamental principle that ‘‘every man shall 
be taxed according to his actual worth in real and personal 
property.”’ 
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Still more strongly may the church rest her claim for exemp- 
tion on this ground, because in her case there is made no dis- 
crimination between individuals ; the benefits of exemption ac- 
cruing not to the members of the church, but to the public ob- 
jects to which the church is dedicated. 

That the community and state are fully compensated by the 
church—compensated a hundred fold—is not to be questioned. 
Whatever contempt one may entertain for religion in its super- 
natural aspect, he cannot deny this—that its rules of life are 
good, preéminently underlying the public weal, and that the 
church is a power in enforcing those rules on the consciences of 
men. Making most ample allowance for her failures to in- 
_ fluence, it must still be confessed that, but for her, morals would 
be much worse than they are. And it should be borne in mind 
that her influence does not terminate with those whom she di- 
rectly reaches with her ministries, but extends, more or less, to 
the whole community. The standard of morals which she 
strenuously maintains (and of the maintenance of which in a 
community she is the backbone) affects the whole body politic 
appreciably. 

Undoubtedly, through her public peace and security are 
largely promoted and crime lessened, to the saving to the com- 
munity, many times over, the amount of the exempted taxes; 
not to mention the saving from demoralization which the occur- 
rence of crime inevitably tends to work. Thomas Jefferson 
recognized her political value in the saying: ‘‘The support of 
religion is a cheap way of maintaining a standing army.” It 
preserves order at less cost, and a far better kind of order—that 
of principle, not of fear. : 

But the church does far more to reduce the public taxes. 
Through her hospitals, orphanages, homes for incurables and 
aged, supported by the voluntary contributions of her members, 
she lifts a great care and charge off the shoulders of the com- 
munity, and far more than returns to it dollar for dollar, while 
also more effectively doing the works of mercy which the body 
politic ever does with a hard heart and grudging hand. Indeed, 
the body politic gets its quid pro quo, and would do well to sub- 
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sidize the church rather than have her cease to exist. As to this 
class of church property, we may ask, would one desire to tax 
these benevolences? to say nothing of them as tax-saving insti- 
tutions. Monstrous to talk of taxing the exercise of humanity ! 

In fine, when we regard the animus of the church and the be- 
neficent offices she performs for the state—how largely she means 
all and devotes all for the public good, her property more closely 
corresponds to public property, schools, courthouses, and such 
like, which no one thinks of taxing, than it does to private 
property. 

If no question of sentiment were involved, the taxation of 
church property should still be negatived as a purely state ques- 
tion. Don’t rob of her corn the goose that lays you golden eggs. 
Again, it is immoral, being exacting in a quarter whence ‘you 
are receiving generous benefactions. 

WILLIAM H. LAIRD 


























THE CIVIC OUTLOOK. 


A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP FUNCTIONS OF GooD GOVERNMENT CLUBS.— 
ACTIVITIES. Chase Mellen, of Club F, New York City, in a 
pamphlet on the subject, defines these as follows : 

(1) To create a healthy civic pride in the hearts of our fellow-citizens. 

(2) To keep this aroused spirit alive. 

(8) To aid in selecting public officials on the ground of merit and 
fitness. 

(4) To divorce politics and the city’s business. 

(5) To raise astandard of municipal government which will serve as a 
model for other cities. 

(6) To see to it that the city’s business shall be managed in the inter- 
est of all the citizens, regardless of party or faction, and with the same 
economy and efficiency as those with which any private enterprise is 
managed. 

(7) To be vigilant and alert in seeing that the laws for the govern- 
ment of the city and the administration of its affairs shall be faithfully 
executed. 


Goop GOVERNMENT.—The Executive Committee of Good Govern- 
ment Club O, in the XIVth Assembly District, New York, is working 
on the following lines: 

1. That active labor must be accomplished between elections if re- 
form is to be permanent. 

2. That reformers should take a kindergarten lesson in municipal 
duties before they instruct others. : 

3. That citizens of this Assembly District should acquire rudimentary 
knowledge of the portion of the town in which they live, before at- 
tempting more ambitious duties, embracing the whole city. 

4. That this knowledge should embrace all city departments, but 
that the ‘‘housekeeping,’’ or rather street-cleaning, of the district 
should be first attended to. 

By dividing the Assembly District into sections, election. districts 
into blocks, and putting each block in charge of one citizen living in 
the block, and then having him or her report upward, through assistant 
inspectors, inspectors, section leaders, and chairman of the Executive 
Committee, the last named making a weekly report to various city de- 
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partments, or ‘‘ quick report’’ when especially needed, the total work 
will be divided among many, and the reports will be condensed and re- 
vised before reaching the municipal authorities. This is urged to bea 
more direct way of obtaining immediate results than by giving subjects 
to various city organizations, whose work is spread over large territory. 
If each Assembly District should carry out this system through its 
Good Government Clubs, the president of each club would be in touch 
with a central organization, such as the City Club, or the Confederated 
Good Government Clubs, and these two organizations, from the reports 
received from the various Assembly Districts, could intelligently re- 
port upon the general matters of the city government. In other 
words, each Assembly District would be watching everything in its 
district, after the manner of a town-meeting, and each of the districts 
would be vying with one another, so as to make its locality the best in 
the city.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Honest City GOVERNMENT.—Nothing could better illustrate the 
fundamental soundness of our American body politic than this general 
awakening in favor of honest city governments and progressive social 
work in our population centers. Our city governments have been our 
most conspicuous failure and the most dangerous of all the evils which 
threatened our national life. Having finally awakened to a full ap- 
preciation of the facts as they were, the American people are bestirring 
themselves to make the cities wholesome and good. They will not 
accomplish everything by virtue of a wave of enthusiasm, but the new 
movement will not prove itself a passing whim. Itis based upon sound 
principles, and it is supported by the deep determination of thousands 
of men and women who are capable of persistence through long years. 
Theirs is a determination to bring our American cities up to the stand- 
ard of the best American ideals, and also up to the standard of the best 
foreign achievements in municipal organization and improvement. 

The organized reaction of good citizenship against municipal misrule, 
and the various positive movements for improved physical, social, and 
moral conditions in our American towns and cities, have together consti- 
tuted the most significant and hopeful feature of our national life during 
the past season. Municipal reform agitation has taken powerful hold 
of almost every considerable community in the entire land. Nor can it 
be said that most of these local activities are due chiefly to the imitative 
instinct. In name, in form, and in the actual circumstances of organ- 
ization many of these movements reveal their indebtedness to certain 
common sources of experiment or propaganda. But nearly all of them 
are essentially indigenous. Any attempt to bind them together as be- 
longing to a uniform and centrally organized movement for social prog- 
ress, would be wholly futile. Each is in position to profit to the 
utmost by all the information that may be derived from the experience 
of other cities. But it is evident enough that each must rest squarely 
and independently upon its own local basis, and must shape itself in its 
own way to the work it finds most necessary.— Review of Reviews. 
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POLITICAL AND TRAFFIC IN VOTES.—The real political leaders 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS. on both sides hate and deplore the accursed 

traffic in votes, though their henchmen are guilty 
of using what they claim as the only means that can now be used ef- 
fectively in the infected districts. There is some reason to believe that 
the day is near at hand when both sides will join hands in a powerful 
attempt to stamp out this horrible disease, as the sanitary authorities 
would locate, isolate, and stamp out the cholera infection. Our inves- 
tigators and reformers are rendering a good service in their attempts to 
make a scientific and statistical study of venal voting, and the atten- 
tion of the country cannot be focused too sharply upon these dangers 
and abuses.— Review of Reviews. 


OUR PRESENT PROBLEM CLUB is the title of an interesting depart- 
ment in which The Young Men’s Era, western organ of the Y. M. C. 
A., presents much excellent matter weekly relating to affairs of civics. 
The fact that the department is conducted by Prof. Graham Taylor is 
indicative of its value. 


KENTUCKY GOVERNORSHIP CONFLICT.—The Ellis County (Ky.) 
Mirror in a forcible editorial attributes the lamentable outcome of the 
last election chiefly to the state poll-tax law. This measure, which has 
not been enforced with any attempt at regularity and justice, is said to 
be chiefly employed by Kentucky politicians in controlling votes. The 
editor of the Mirror declares that whether tried by ancient or modern 
systems the poll-tax suffrage idea is a failure, as it ought to be, and has 
no place in any progressive community. 


A TEMPERANCE PROGRAM.—Dr. Lyman Abbott (A. I. C.) in alate 
number of The Outlook says: 

‘¢ We desire to submit to our readers for their consideration, suggestion, 
approval, or amendment, a temperance program, our object being to 
afford at least a basis for a discussion which may lead at last to some 
agreement among all temperance workers. 

‘*], Abolish the present excise system. It is a failure. It does not ma- 
terially limit the number of saloons nor improve their character. It 
promotes favoritism and vicious forms of political influence, and it is 
subject to the criticism that it appears toa portion of the community 
to give a public approval to the liquor traffic. The abolition of the 
license system will leave men as free to sell liquor as they are now to 
sell groceries, subject to the restrictions hereinafter mentioned. 

‘*2. No man to be permitted to open a liquor saloon in any community 
without the permission in writing first obtained of the real estate 
owners of the property immediately abutting the premises. This con- 
sent in writing to be filed with, say, the county clerk. 

‘*3. Liquor-selling to minors, to habitual drunkards, and, perhaps, be- 
tween the hours of twelve at night and five in the morning, prohibited, 
as now. 
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‘*4, A tax levied on the real estate of every place in which liquor is 
sold—saloon, hotel, or club ;-perhaps such tax to be proportioned to 
the assessed value of the real estate actually occupied by the room used 
for the sale and consumption of the liquor. Such tax would be a lien 
on the real estate and would be collected from the landowner, not from 
the liquor-seller. 

‘*5, Local option given to every community—city, fown, or perhaps 
ward or election district—to prohibit the sale of liquor altogether, or to 
prohibit it on Sundays. Special provision would have to be made for 
the voting on local option, which ought not to be held oftener than 
once in three, or perhaps once in five, years. If any community is to 
be permitted to sanction the sale of liquor on Sunday, it ought also be 
permitted to prohibit the sale of liquor altogether. 

‘* We offer this platform for discussion, hold ourselves ready to adopt 
amendments to it, and shall be glad of brief response from interested 
readers.”’ 


MonEY MADNESS.—We must find a cure for the money madness, the 
worship of wealth, which is the besetting sin of this nation at present, 
if we are to preserve intact the noble institutions of liberty and justice 
bequeathed to us by the founders of the republic. Men who rob the 
government, wreck railroads, and monopolize the necessaries of life for 
their own selfish ends, regardless alike of morality and justice, are — 
worse, rather than better, than the petty offenders who fill our prisons, 
and when public opinion takes this view the beginning of the end of 
the worship of wealth for its own sake will be at hand.— Denver Re- 
publican. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF STREET RAILWAYS.—The New York legisla- 
ture, by the significant majority of seventy votes, has passed a bill which 
provides for submitting to popular vote the question of municipal own- 
ership of street railways in New York City, Brooklyn, and Buffalo; 
and also a resolution providing for an official investigation as to the cost 
and capitalization of the street railways in the state. It is to be hoped 
that by the concurrence of the senate, the latter inquiry will be made. 
No reputable and honest street railway corporation will be injured by 
it, and those not of this class cannot too soon have the light of a judicial 
inquiry turned upon them. 


A Goop USE FOR IDLE ACRES.—New York follows the example set 
by Mayor Pingree, of Detroit, and arrangements have been made 
whereby hundreds of unused acres in and about the city are to be turned 
over for the free use of such of the poor and unemployed as choose to 
make use of a plot upon which to raise crops. It will be to the benefit 
of the owners, as well as the needy users, to have the once beautiful, but 
now barren and untidy fields which have been blighted by the mildew 
of “‘ speculation,’’ so used as to warm the hearts (too often in need of it) 
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of those who hold titles to these lands, while filling the mouths of the 
hungry. Brooklyn, Buffalo, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
and all the great cities of the country have wastes within and around 
them,now neither useful nor pleasant to look upon, which may be made 
to gladden the hearts of the suffering poor and the eyes of all beholders, 
while serving also as object lessons to those who need fresh proof of the 
present existence of any large degree of the ‘‘ good-will” of which angels 
sang so long ago. 


MURDER STATISTICS.—In 1893 there were 6,615 murders committed 
within the borders of our Union. In 1894 the number rose to 9,800, an 
increase of 3,185 murders in one year. 

Instantly that statement will be seized upon as a proof that the death 
penalty does not deter murderers. But is it quite clear that the death 
penalty has no deterrent virtue in it, when the fact is that it is not an 
actual, veritable, enforceable penalty ? 

The death penalty has, in fact, been all but abolished in practice in 
the United States. For many years past the number of executions has 
been so small relatively to the number of murders that capital punish- 
ment for homicide may be said to have been a theory, but not a con- 
dition. 

In proof of this statement, which may be regarded by some readers 
with doubt, look at the relative figures for 1894. 

Number of murders reported, 9,800; number of legal executions, 132. 

There is to-day only one chance in seventy-five that any man who 
commits murder in the United States will pay his own life as the forfeit. 

This proportion has been about the average thing for several years 
past. The question is not, therefore, whether the death penalty deters 
men from killing, but whether the nearer and nearer approach in prac- 
tice to the abolition of it is resulting in a decrease or an increase of 
homicide. 

The answer given to that question by the Chicago Tribune’s carefully 
collected statistics is as follows: In 1891 the number of murders re- 
corded was 5,906 ; in 1892 it rose to 6,791 ; in 1893 it stood about station- 
ary at 6,791, and in 1894 it advanced to the terrible total of 9,800. In 
four years, therefore, our national murder crop has increased 80 per cent. 
It is increasing at the rate of 100 per cent, or doubling every five years. 

Whatever may be said about the efficacy or uselessness of the death 
penalty as a deterrent if it is actually enforced, it is very clear that, as a 
dead letter, or nearly so, on the statute book, it multiplies the number 
of murderers at an appalling rate. 

Far better abolish it and put life imprisonment in its place. The con- 
viction of murderers would be less difficult to secure, and there is no 
doubt that their life sentences, when passed, would be far more im- 
partially and strictly enforced. 

All authorities on criminal science are agreed that whatever deterrent 
or preventive value there is in any penalty is almost entirely lost as 
soon as its enforcement becomes lax, uncertain, and easy of evasion. 
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The criminal who said ‘“‘ Hanging is played out in this country’’ was 
hanged. But he only anticipated events by about twenty years.— New 
ork Recorder. 


NEw YORK’sS CROWDED TENEMENTS.—The report of the Tenement 
House Commission states a fact not generally known, namely, that 
New York below the Harlem has a greater density of population than 
any other city in the world. The average is 143.2 to the acre. Paris is 
second, with 125.2, and Berlin third, with 113.6. The densest small 
area in Europe is a district in Prague, which has a population of 485.4 
to the acre, whereas the Tenth Ward in New York has over 626 persons 
to the acre, with five times the acreage of Prague’s thickly populated 
district. The commission finds that the small, model tenement houses 
in and near the city pay a good profit on the investment, which is an 
encouraging fact. It shows that capital, if it is so disposed, can do 
something to improve the condition of the poor and make money at it. 


INCOME Tax.—The inconclusive conclusion of the Supreme Court in 
the matter of the income tax is summarized briefly in The Outlook with 
comments as follows : 

‘*(1) The entire court is agreed that the clause taxing incomes from 
state and municipal bonds is unconstitutional. (2) Six of the eight 
judges—Chief Justice Fuller and Justices Field, Gray, Brewer, Brown, 
and Shiras—hold that those portions of the act which tax incomes from 
real estate are likewise unconstitutional. From this conclusion Justices 
Harlan and White dissent. (8) Four of the judges—unofficially re- 
ported to be Chief Justice Fuller, Justices Field, Gray, and Brewer— 
hold that the entire act is unconstitutional. The conclusion (1) which 
the court reaches unanimously was generally anticipated even by those 
constitutional lawyers who stoutly upheld the income tax as a whole. 
The federal courts have uniformly decided that the federal government 
has no more right to tax the property or instruments of credit of the 
local governments than the local governments have to tax the property 
or instruments of credit of the federal government. The question upon 
which the court is equally divided—whether the entire income tax is a 
direct tax, and, therefore, unconstitutional unless apportioned among 
the several states according to population—is not discussed in the 
opinion handed down by the Chief Justice. The effect of the equal 
division of the court on this question is that so much of the tax as 
does not affect incomes from rea! estate or municipal and state bonds 
remains in force.”’ . 

REFORM IN CHICAGO.—The election of George B. Swift to the may- 
oralty by a majority of 43,000 votes is heralded by many Republican 
newspapers as a partisan victory. A very little arithmetic and com- 
mon sense applied to the facts ought to make it evident that here, 
as in the late overturn in New York, the victory represents an uprising 
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of intelligent and patriotic citizens of all parties, who have simply 
used the Republican party machinery as the best available means for 
the distinction of political machinery and methods no longer tolerable. 
It is to the credit of the Republican party, and its good fortune, that 
such use has been made of it. If it wishes to deprive itself of both of 
these manifest advantages, in New York, Chicago, and wherever else 
the people of all parties have thus used it, it can do this very easily and 
speedily by making partisan capital out of results chiefly due to non- 
partisan votes. It is to be hoped that the new municipal legislature in 
Chicago will not commit the incomprehensible folly of imitating the 
Plattite elements in the city and state of New York. No party ever 
had a grander opportunity to make itself the party of the people than 
that now open to the Republican party, if it shall have the wisdom to 
make itself, in disregard of its own worst elements, the party of good 
citizenship and good government. It is on trial in the grand court of 
public opinion. What shall the verdict be ? 


PUBLIC ‘“‘AMERICA FOR AMERICANS.’’—Great Britain, after a 
AFFAIRS. vain attempt at control of the destinies of Hawaii and of 
the commerce of the Pacific by means of a perpetual lease 
of Necker Island, a lease to the granting of which President Cleveland 
and Secretary Gresham were fatuously favorable, seems to have gone 
to work with intent to secure such a footing in Nicaragua and Ven- 
ezuela as may make her dominant over the projected ship canal, and 
over the trade of the great Orinoco River. Very oddly, just at the time 
of England’s energetic action on the Continent, Spain makes such an 
unfriendly demonstration in the Caribbean Sea as to make it likely 
that the Atlantic squadron of the United States will be withdrawn 
from the coasts of the Central American republics. If the concurrent 
actions have been planned by the two European powers, they cannot 
but be regarded as threatening the existence of the Monroe doctrine as 
a political factor; if they be but accidentally simultaneous, they are 
suggestive of future danger. Whether accidental or premeditated, 
recent events demonstrate the necessity of a renewed and extended 
assertion of the great doctrine of America for the Americans, and of 
the construction and maintenance of a navy adequate for the enforce- 
ment of the doctrine. 

The conquest or forcible possession by any European power of a 
foot of soil upon any part of the American continent or on any of its 
islands that have an independent and specially a republican form of 
government, should be regarded as an act of war upon the United 
States. No efforts should be spared to unite all the republics of North- 
ern, Central, and Southern America, and of the contiguous islands, 
in an offensive and defensive league for the maintenance of Pan-Amer- 
ican independence. ss 

Just now there is need of arevival of Americanism. Great Britain 
ought to be made to know that the United States will not consent to 
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her obtaining freehold, leasehold, or protectorate in Venezuela or Nic- 
aragua.— The Inter Ocean, Chicago. 









PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has permitted the present Commissioner of 
Patents to place the administration a second time in a false position. 
The first instance was in ‘connection with the letting of the litho- 
graphic contract in the summer of 1893, when Commissioner Seymour 
and Josiah Quincy between them succeeded in stirring up a savory mess 
from the effects of which not only they but their superiors in office will 
probably always suffer. In spite of this, Mr. Cleveland has just per- 
mitted Seymour to turn out, without excuse or explanation, two of the 
three members of the Board of Examiners-in-Chief, Messrs. Clarke 
and Bates.—Good Government. 











































AMERICAN EXTENSION DEPARTMENT A. I. C.—The University 
INSTITUTE OF Extension Bulletin gives generous space to an article 
CIVICS. on this department furnished by its director, Mr. H. 


D. Slater. We quote as follows: 

‘For the past nine years the American Institute of Civics has been 
working through the diverse channels of its various departments to- 
ward the realization of its motto, ‘‘Good Government Through Good 
Citizenship.’’ The necessity for the instruction of young Americans in 
the specific duties of citizenship, coupled with the conspicuous absence 
of such study from the curriculums of our public and private schools, 
has led to the establishment of educational departments on school work 
in general. Through these much has been accomplished in creating a 
demand for such courses and then supplying them. The Departments 
of the Press and of Legislation have also done efficient work in their 
several lines, but it is especially to the Extension Department that we 
shall refer. 

‘‘Surely it is time that the ‘ powers that work for good’ ‘should learn 
a lesson from those working for evil, and take to themselves the strength 
and power that come with organization. Commissioner Theodore 
Roosevelt, in a recent address before the students of Harvard College, 
stated that decent politics were practicable in this country, and also 
that organized corruption had good chances of winning against un- 
organized decency. The logical conclusion to be drawn from these two 
premises is evident. If weare to accomplish anything definite, or make 
more than a ripple in political life, we must have organized, unified 
action, not a club here and there, one in Florida, one in Maine, and one 
in California, but a network of such clubs united by means of a strong 
central organization. It is with this idea that the clubs are formed 
under the Extension Department, which seeks to give to all the clubs, 
through personal correspondence and through the Institute page in 
Public Opinion, the benefit of the experience of each, and strives to 
keep the ultimate aim, ‘Good Government Through Good Citizenship,’ 
with the virtues necessary for its accomplishment—integrity, intelli- 
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gence, and patriotism—constantly before the minds of the individual 
members. 

‘¢ Letters addressed to the department desiring information in regard 
to methods of work, organization, and references for subjects under con- 
sideration, outlines and subjects for debate, etc., are promptly answered. 
The Institute page in Public Opinion affords a ready means of com- 
munication between the clubs, and it contains each week, besides the 
club notes, an article of about one thousand words bearing on the work 
of the clubs. The readiness with which the busiest and most cultured 
of our public men have consented to devote a part of their time to the 
dissemination of knowledge in this way, has been one of the most en- 
couraging features of the work. 

“The mention of a few of the representative clubs will show 
the adaptability of the plan and the broad need felt for such work. 
In the.National Normal University at Lebanon, O., one of the 
first clubs organized predicts a membership of one hundred before 
the close of the year; at New Rochelle, N. Y., is a club com- 
posed of young men belonging to the Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip. At Washington, D. C., clubs have been formed in 
the Business High School and private seminaries ; one club, now in 
its second winter, formed chiefly of the young women graduates of 
Columbian University, grows more enthusiastic with each meeting. 
Professor J. M. Consley has organized a club at the Mississippi Central 
Normal School. At Chicago Heights a large club composed of business 
men and representative citizens was formed, a committee on local 
affairs was appointed, the mayor acting as chairman of the Committee 
on Political and Congressional News. The local paper devoted several 
columns to an account of the proceedings of the club and the plan 
reached an almost ideal development. From the Illinois Central Col- 
lege, Emory College, Oxford, Ga., Morgan Park Academy of Chicago, 
the Legion of Loyal Women of American Liberty, and from citizens at 
large come sympathetic letters and promises of speedy organization and 
participation in the work. 

‘The plan is really a modified, specific form of the University Exten- 
sion movement and can work in perfect harmony with it. In speaking 
of the plan, President E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown University, 
wrote: ‘I think that current topics would form an excellent basis for 
work in University Extension.’ W. B. Powell, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools at Washington, D. C., says that ‘it is a new, practical plan 
of University Extension ; under good leadership it must succeed in any 
community.’ 

‘“We cordially invite correspondence on the subject, and upon appli- 
cation to the Extension Department, Box 348, Washington, D. C., with 
inclosure of ten cents, we will send a twenty-page book containing de- 
tails for carrying out the plan and valuable suggestions for methods of 
work. There is no pecuniary profit to any one connected with the In- 
stitute, the remittance being asked simply to apply toward the cost. 
The details of enrollment have been made extremely simple and the 
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dues reduced to a minimum, in order that there may not be the slight- 
est check upon organization. To quote again from Commissioner Roose- 
velt, we extend a cordial invitation to all who desire ‘Good Govern- 
ment Through Good Citizenship’ to stand shoulder to shoulder with us 
and make the blows against evil count.”’ 


ACTIVITIES OF Amos G. WARNER, Associate Member Faculty 
A. 2>€.. * A. I. C., in Stanford University, contributes to the 
MEMBERS. A. I. C. department in Public Opinion (Vol. 18, No. 
13) a paper on ‘‘Consciences and Corporations,’’ 

which is exceptionally just, lucid, and convincing. 


HENRY Loomis NELSON has the honor of succeeding to the editorial 
chair so long filled with distinguished ability by the late George Will- 
iam Curtis. In this connection the New York Times says: ‘‘As a 
journalist, Mr. Nelson is thoroughly equipped. He is a New Yorker by 
birth, and is now in his forty-ninth year. A graduate of Williams and 
Columbia Colleges, he studied law, taking his degree in 1869. In 1878 
he went to Washington and was the correspondent of The Boston Post 
up to the fall of 1888. Going to Boston, Mr. Nelson was for some time 
the principal editorial writer of The Boston Post. Coming to New 
York he took charge of The Star. On leaving The Star Mr. Nelson 
wrote for Harper’s Magazine and for Harper’s Weekly, and at the same 
time for the Atlantic Monthly. In 1889 he accepted the post of editorial 
writer on The New York World. This position he has held up to his 
acceptance of the editorship of Harper’s Weekly.”’ 


La SALLE A. MAYNARD, New York, one of the editors of Christian 
Work and of the A. I. C. lecture corps, has prepared an illustrated 
lecture on ‘‘ Good Citizenship,’’ which has been specially arranged for 
the purpose of giving useful and practical information upon the sub- 
jects of the rights, duties, and responsibilities of citizens, and of help- 
ing toward the development of a truer and higher type of patriotism. 


VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL STaTISTICs.— Recent returns to the 
AFFAIRS. Bureau of Education show that there are 14,165,182 chil- 

dren in the elementary schools of the United States ; 402,- 
089 more are pursuing the secondary course of study in public high 
schools, private academies, and preparatory schools, and 147,662 are 
taking courses of higher education in colleges, technfcal and profes- 
sional schools. In other words, one person in five of the entire popu- 
lation of the United States is enrolled in some elementary school. 
There are also in the United States four thousand public libraries, with 
more than 1,000 volumes each. The total expenditure in the United 
States for common schools last year was $163,359,016. The largest ex- 
penditure was in the state of New York, which expended $12,111,684. 
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Indiana’s figures are $6,069,655. The Northern States pay a great 
deal more for education than the Southern States. For example, Texas 
has 428,314 pupils enrolled and spends $3,925,000 a year for their edu- 
cation, while Iowa has 513,614 enrolled pupils and spends $7,551,483. 
Tennessee has 483,861 pupils enrolled and pays $1,647,799, while Michi- 
gan, with 455,598 pupils, spends $6,062,657. North Carolina, with 356,- 
958 children in her schools, pays $790,320, while Kansas, with 382,225 
pupils, pays $4,346,667. South Carolina, with 223,150 children, pays 
$483,189, while California, with 238,109 children, pays $5,434,216.—Jndi- 
ana Baptist. 


CoMPULSORY SCHOOLING.—A new law compelling school attendance 
in New York went into effect January 1. Thousands of children, par- 
ticularly those of foreign parents, have long been roaming the streets 
or engaged in petty peddling, running of errands, or begging in school 
hours, despite the old half-forgotten laws to the contrary. The new 
law is strict, has a special corps of officers for its enforcement, and has 
these conditions to help those officers: the school district failing to en- 
force the law shall be deprived of one half of its school money appro- 
priation ; and parents or guardians failing to send their children to 
school shall be fined five cents for each failure—a small sum, but enough 
to be felt by most foreign parents with their proverbially large house- 
holds. Habitual truants are liable to arrest without warrant and sent 
by the magistrate to an orphan asylum, a truant school, or other suit- 
able place where they can be compelled to attend school. The working 
of the law will be carefully watched. 


A NovEL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASS.—Wm. C. Sprague’s class, at Wood- 
ward Avenue Baptist Church, Detroit, Mich., is worthy of a descrip- 
tion in the ‘‘Outlook’’ department. This class of 750 members is com- 
posed of about 650 working girls of this city, the larger number being 
domestics, and of about 100 young men, who are engaged as private 
help, and who can not attend services during regular hours. This in- 
telligent-looking body meets every Sunday afternoon at 3:30, in a room 
furnished properly for their entertainment and instruction. Their 
leader is himself a leader in music, and was much sought after as an 
organizer before he began work in this particular field some four years 
ago. This class is certainly doing a wonderful work, and is now recog- 
nized throughout the country as the second or third class in size in the 
United States. 

They have a library of their own, to which all members have free and 
equal access, and in their entertainments at stated periods they are each 
made to feel they are units; but the instruction and pleasure thus de- 
rived is not the most meritorious part of their work, nor that which 
commends itself most largely and forcibly to those who believe that 
much lasting good is accomplished by codperation of this kind. This 
last winter, out of their receipts obtained in various ways, original 
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among themselves, they made eighty persons—fifteen families—of 
thirty adults and fifty children comfortable, where they would other- 
wise have suffered for the necessities of life, in cases where the husband 
and father was out of work and money. 

Their Hospital Association has 125 members, who pay twenty-five 
cents per month into this fund, which now holds a balance of between 
$150 and $200. Each member of this association, in good standing, 
when sick is cared for by the best hospital in the state of Michigan, 
with medical attendance and all that the most fortunate can have. 

There are ‘‘ Anchor Classes,’’ whose duty it is to look after the physi- 
cal and spiritual welfare of homeless girls coming into the city, and 
this feature alone has done incalculable good. 

There is also an employment bureau that does much toward keeping 
all the members in good situations. The class is strictly non-sectarian 
and non-denominational—here meet Catholics and Protestants, and all 
are working together for good. Other cities might well and speedily 
organize on this plan which, having proved such a success here, teaches 
that much has heretofore been neglected through oversight in not ap- 
preciating that ‘‘the poor we always have with us’’—(in spiritual wel- 
fare). 





For BETTER GOVERNMENT.—The Good Government Club of Ala- 
meda, Cal., is moving in the right direction. There are enrolled al- 
most 1,700 voters—believers in better government, by better officers, 
selected in a better way, and who will soon submit their nominees to 
the suffrage of the people. Nominations for the various offices were 
made in open meeting of the club, each name being publicly indorsed 
by ten residents of the city, each indorser being required to state pub- 
licly his full name and residence. Two weeks subsequent an election, 
confined to club members, was held under the Australian ballot system, 
to choose from the nominees (club) those who were to be the candidates 
for election as city officers. The names of the successful persons are 
now before the people of the city for election about the middle of April. 
Much care has been taken in all the work, and the club thinks it has 
selected the best available men for the positions to be filled. The refer- 
endum method of legislation by the board of city trustees has been 
adopted and will soon be given a practical test of voting a light tax for 
public library purposes. The people are awakening to the importance 
of better government in all its branches and hope soon to see California 
standing well to the front in the matter of good government. 


AMERICAN SENSE OF Honor.—The London correspondent of the 
New York Sun quotes an eminent English banker as saying: 

‘The failure to punish the criminal mismanagement of railroad and 
other great corporations in America is having a disastrous effect upon 
the English view of the American sense of honor. There can be no 
revival of English interest in this class of investments until at least 
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some measure is adopted in the United States for the punishment of 
railway thieves. An Englishman sees public conscience practically 
indifferent to the matter, and naturally concludes that the lack of com- 
mercial honor has become a national characteristic. . . . . The 
average Englishman makes no distinction between New York and 
Washington, and now ranks the national senators in the same category 
with the group of boodlers in some of the New York City departments. 
This belief will probably remain fixed in the English mind until there 
is a great national revolt against corruption.”’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY MuNiciPAL REFORM MOVEMENTS is a book by 

OF CIVICS. Wm. H. Tolman, Ph.D., of which the publishers, F. 

H. Revell Co., New York, say : 

‘‘The imperative call for some work that shall at once present an out- 
line of the method of organization, the plan of execution, and the re- 
sults of trial and experience, not only in connection with the most 
successful organization in New York City, the City Vigilance League, 
of which the author is secretary, but including similar societies in other 
municipalities, large and small, renders unnecessary an apology for 
the issuance of this volume. The opportunities presented to the author 
for studying the various methods of different organizations, are such 
as to especially fit him for the preparation of such a work.” 

The volume presents information concerning various reform move- 
ments in New York City, Albany, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, New Orleans, and other cities. Cloth, 
220 pp., $1.00. 


A TALE OF SPOILS, OR SENATOR INTRIGUE AND INSPECTOR MOSEBY,. 
represents a very successful effort by Frances Campbell Sparhawk 
(A. I. C.) to make manifest the utter unrighteousness of the spoils 
system as applied in Indian affairs. Little Wasu and her brave Indian 
lover, with the many other braves whose ambitions to walk in the path- 
way of civilization are cruelly thwarted by the removal of a good agent 
to make room for a spoils man, present an appeal against an iniquitous 
system, which ought to be convincing because of its touching realism 
and its foundation in fact. Miss Sparhawk has already achieved 
notable success as a writer of stories, which are not only interesting but 
intended to fulfil useful missions, and this one will be read with inter- 
est, and unlike multitudes of books of fiction, with benefit also. Pres- 
ident Gates of Amherst College fitly described it as a ‘‘ working book,”’ 
and it will certainly do a good work, wherever it is read, in arousing 
the public sentiment necessary to the right conduct of Indian affairs. 
Readers of this periodical can obtain a copy (handsomely bound in 
cloth) by sending one dollar to the author, Newton Centre, Mass., or 
to the Red Letter Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION, by Wm. H. Shaw; ‘ Pennsylvania 
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Election Laws,’’ by Albert H. Bird, and ‘‘ Employment for the In- 
sane,’’ are the titles of brief but useful articles in Citizen (Philadelphia) 
for April. ‘‘Consciences and Corporations,’’ by Amos G. Warner (A. 
I. C.), Stanford University ; ‘“‘Civil Service Reform, Value of,’ by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt ; ‘‘The Place of Literature in Reform,’’ by Raymond 
M. Alden, Columbian University, Washington, D. C., are contributions 
to Extension Department American Institute of Civics, in Public 
Opinion, March 28, April 4, and April 11. ‘ Past and Coming Con- 
gresses,’’ ‘‘High Wages in the United States,’’ ‘‘ Civic Helps for Civic 
Life,’”’ the latter by Rev. M. M. G. Dana(A. I. C.), in Social Economics, 
April. ‘‘Farms, Homes, and Mortgages,’’ ‘‘Arbitration Worth Try- 
ing,’’ in Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine, April. ‘‘Character Forming 
Schools,’”’ Fred De Land (A. I. C.), in Electrical Engineering, April. 
‘‘Moral Forces in Dealing With the Labor Question,” J. S. Mac- 
Kenzie, in International Journal of Ethics, April. ‘‘The Republic and 
the Debs Insurrection,’ Z. Swift Holbrook (A. I. C.); ‘*The Social 
Ethics of Jesus,’’ John 8. Sewall; ‘‘Strikes,’’ in Bibliotheca Sacra, April. 





